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INTRODUCTION 


Much  has  been  said  about  illusion  and  self-deception 
in  baroque  art  and  literature.  Recently,  several  articles 
and  books  have  dealt  specifically  with  illusion  in  Rotrou’s 
work , 


qui  nous  fournit  l'exemple  le  plus  abondant 
et  le  plus  caract^ristique  de  la  mode 
baroque  qui  a regna  dans  le  theatre  franpais 
entre  la  retraits  ds  Gamier  et  la  maturite 
de  Corneille.- 

The  emergence  of  this  new  literature  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Rotrou  delights  in  playing  with  appearance  and  reality, 
always  emphasizing  their  ambiguity,  sometimes  presenting 
them  in  opposition,  sometimes  making  them  identical,  ques- 
tioning whether  appearance  itself  does  not  constitute 
reality  even  if  this  reality  is  illusory.  These  preoccu- 
pations are  seen  in  his  love  of  disguise  and  feigning,  where 
appearance  serves  as  reality  for  3ome  of  the  characters  and 
illusion  for  others,  in  his  choice  of  plays  in  which  doubles 
come  forth,  and  in  his  choice  of  characters  whose  situations 
emphasize  the  interaction  of  reality  and  illusion:  an  actor 

who  becomes  a saint  while  playing  the  role  of  a saint  (Saint 
Genest ) , girls  disguised  as  men  who  win  the  heart  of  other 
girls  (La  cllimene , La  Belle  ^Iphrede ) , lovers  who  feign 
indifference  or  love  in  their  attempts  to  win  their  beloveds 
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(Le  Filandre , La  Diane ) , a king  who  fails  to  recognize  his 
court  and  who  accepts  as  real  whatever  is  suggested  to  him 
(La  Eague  de  1 ' oubli ) , girls  and  young  men  whose  hiddeh 
identities  are  revealed,  thereby  changing  their  destiny  (La 
Diane , La  Belle  Alphrkde  , Les  Gaptlfs  ) . V/hat  is  implicit 
in  Rotrou's  choice  of  plots  and  characters,  moreover,  is 
made  fully  explicit  in  numerous  passages  where  his  characters 
lament  the  ambiguity  of  reality  and  appearance  as  it  applies 
to  them: 

Je  ne  reconnois  pas  cet  amour  ordinaire 
Dont  notre  esprit  se  forme  un  Stre  imaginaire, 

A qui  notre  foiblesse  &rige  des  autels, 
••••••••••••••• 

Ces  flammes  et  ces  fers  ne  sont  qu’une  chim^re . 

(Les  Gaptifs  Il.iii) 

Au  pitoyable  etat  ou  mes  jours  sont  rSduits, 

Je  n’ose  m'assurer  si  moi-meme  je  suis: 

Sn  quels  lieux  sommes-nous?  depuis  quand, 
et  quel  prince. 

Si  vous  le-  connoissez,  regne  en  cette  province? 

(La  Bague  de  1 ' oubli  IV  .ii) 

Among  the  more  interesting  studies  of  the  all-pervasive 

tension  between  illusion  and  reality  in  Rotrou,  Francesco 

Orlando  has  discussed  the  illusory  devices  found  in  his 

tragicomedies  and  tragedies,  evaluating  his  treatment  of 

illusion  from  a dramatic  perspective: 

il  valore  dinamico  dell’errore  e dell'inganno 
nel  teatro  di  Rotrou  . . • a motore,  ora 
iniziale  ora  sopravvenuto,  ora  costante  ora 
parziale,  dei  canovacci.2 

Harold  G.  Knutson  has  touched  upon  the  clash  of  illusion 
and  reality  in  his  comic  theater  in  his  analysis  of  the 
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comic  principle  used  to  convey  this  clash,  namely,  irony. 3 
J.  D.  Hubert  has  approached  illusion  in  his  tragic  theater 
from  a more  philosophical  angle,  emphasizing  the  use  of 
illusion  as  a means  of  attaining  transcendental  reality.^- 
These  studies  of  illusion  have  of  necessity  raised  the 
question  of  reality  in  Rotrou's  work,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  illusion  without  first  determining  the  real- 
ity against  which  illusion  must  be  measured.  But  they  have 
mentioned  only  the  aspects  of  reality  most  clearly  distorted 
by  illusion.  There  has  been  no  comprehensive  analysis  of 
reality  in  itself,  especially  in  the  comedies,  which  have 
been  relatively  neglected.  Consequently,  this  dissertation 
will  attempt  to  complement  the  studies  of  illusion  in 
Rotroufs  work  by  considering  reality  in  his  comedies.-’7 

Reality  is  a difficult  term  to  define.  Indeed,  the 
entire  history  of  philosophy  has  been  summed  up  as  "a  record 
of  the  attempts  that  nave  been  made  to  give  systematic 
expression  to  different  standards  of  what  reality  is*"^ 

The  seventeenth  century  had  its  own  particular  ideas  on  the 
subject,  as  J.  D.  Hubert  indicates  j 

...  toute  structure  ideale  apparaissait  a 
beaucoup  de  penseurs  du  XVII9  si^cle  non 
seulement  comma  plus  importante  que  les 
peripeties  de  I'existence  prises  separement 
ou  en  bloc,  mais  comma  plus  reelle;  et  en 
littsrature  come  en  philosophie,  la  matiere, 
quelle  qu'elle  fut,  devait  reconnaitre 
l'hegemonie  des  ideas  claires  et  distinctes.^ 

Ferdinand  Alquie  adds  that  the  seventeenth -century  man  sought 
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to  identify  himself  by  his  relationship  with  dod,  which 

caused  the  philosophies  of  the  times  to  view  reality  in 

terms  of  "la  hierarchisation  et  la  raise  en  place."0  Thus 

the  conception  of  reality  at  the  time  of  Rotrou  was  broad 

and  at  the  same  time  ordered.  Such  a view  is  reflected  in 

Hartley  Burr  Alexander's  summation  of  a typical  principal 

meaning  of  the  word  "reality." 

In  its  widest  signification  'Reality'  is 
heteronymous  with  'Existence'  or  'Being' 

(also  taken  in  widest  extension).  In  this 
sense  it  denotes  the  sum-total  of  happenings 
in  the  universe — everything  physical, 
psychical  and  transcendental, --in  short, 
the  universe  itself  as  the  all-inclusive ,9 

If  one  modifies  this  definition  by  reducing  its  context  to 
Rotrou’s  comedies,  one  arrives  at  a simply  stated  working 
definition  of  reality  in  those  comedies:  everything  physi- 

cal, psychical,  and  transcendental  that  exists  in  them. 

This  study,  however,  cannot  hope  to  cover  "everything 
physical,  psychical  and  transcendental"  in  these  plays. 

Some  means  of  limitation  must  be  imposed.  The  most  logical 
is  provided  by  the  context  of  comedy  itself.  As  any  art 
form,  comedy  contains  two  distinct  types  of  interrelated 
elements  that  form  its  context:  the  structure  and  the 

content.  Although  these  two  elements  complement  and  rein- 
force one  another  and  can  never  be  disassociated  completely, 
they  can  be  considered  separately  to  a certain  degree.  Real- 
ity in  the  comedies  will  accordingly  be  restricted  to  content 
structure  will  be  considered  only  when  and  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  clarity. 
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The  three  levels  of  reality  may  be  seen  as  planes 
on  which  the  various  phenomena  of  reality  occur.  The  physi- 
cal level  includes  all  material  phenomena  and  all  phenomena 
that  follow  the  lav/s  of  nature. ^ The  psychological  level 
encompasses  the  perceptual  fields  of  the  characters,  their 
conceptions  of  reality. The  transcendental  level  pertains 

to  that  which  transcends  the  two  lower  levels,  i.e.,  the 
IP 

s upernat  ural  • c- 

In  this  study,  then,  I propose  first  to  specify  what 
is  real  in  the  comedies  of  Rotrou  from  the  standpoint  of 
content.  Part  I will  approach  physical  reality  from  the 
perspective  of  physical  actions,  states,  objects,  and  beings 
existing  on  stage  or  in  the  text.  In  Part  II,  I shall 
examine  the  characters'  conceptions  of  reality  first  sub- 
jectively, by  stating  their  perceptual  fields,  then  objec- 
tively, by.  evaluating  these  perceptual  fields  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  one  another.  Part  III  will  be  primarily 
a discussion  of  the  supernatural  as  it  appears  in  the  plays. 
Secondly,  I intend  to  demonstrate  ho w the  three  levels  of 
reality  are  structured  with  regard  to  each  other.  Finally, 

I hope  to  prove  that  of  the  three  levels  of  reality  In 
Rotrou's  comedies,  the  psychological  is  most  pertinent;  that 
the  physical  is  presented  most  often  as  a mirror  of  the 
psychological  level  and  is  accordingly  distorted  from  a 
physical  point  of  view;  and  that  the  transcendental  has  a 
limited  appearance  and  is  rarely  considered  in  depth. 
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NOTES 

^■Raymond  Leb^gue,  "Rotrou,  dramaturge  baroque,”  RHL, 
l (1950),  3S4. 

p 

Rotrou  dalla  traglcommedla  alia  tr aged la  (Torino, 
19^3) » PP*  be -67. 

^The  Ironic  Game : A Study  of  Rctrou 's  Comic  ‘Theater 

(Berkeley,  1966 ) . See  the  conclusion  especially. 

4 "Le  Reel  et  l'illusoire  dans  le  theatre  de  Corneille 
et  dans  celui  de  Rotrou,”  RS;I , No.  91  (1958) , p.  349. 

^By  comedies  is  arbitrarily  meant  only  those  plays 
Rotrou  entitled  comedies. 

^ James  Burnham  and  Philip  wheelwright.  Introduction 
to  Philos ophical  Analysis  (New  York,  1932),  p . Iblx . 

"^Hubert,  p.  333* 

Q 

”Les  Philosophes  du  XIIIe  siecle  devant  I'homme,” 

pss , Nos.  54-55  (1962),  p.  48. 

^The  Problem  of  Metaphysics  and  the  Meaning  of 
Metaphysical'  Explanation;  An  Ns  say”"  in  Definition  (New  York, 

Y902T7  P.  JT.  

10'iphysical , ” Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  unabridged  (Springfield , 
Mass  . ,’ 196177  p.  1705. 

^See  Carl  R.  Rogers,  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Organization  of  Personality,”  American  Psychologist,  II 
(1947),  358-368. 

*1  P 

See  the  beginning  of  Part  III  for  an  elaboration 
of  this  definition. 


PART  I 


PHYSICAL  REALITY 

Rotrou  wrote  twelve  plays  which,  he  called  comedies. 
Five  of  these.  La  Diane , La  Celimene , Clorinde , Le  Filandre , 
and  Florimonde , are  comedies  d * amour,  full  of  resemblances 
to  the  pastoral  and  the  long  novels  popular  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Another  five  are  adaptations  either 
of  Plautus — Les  Henechmes , Les  Captif s , Les  Sos les — or  of 
the  Italian  playwrights  who  are  known  to  have  greatly  ad- 
mired Plautus --Clarice  and  La  S oe ur . ^ Though  less  alike  as 
a group  than  the  comedies  d * amour , the  adaptations  all  share 
the  presence  of  traditional  comic  figures --the  parasite  in 
Les  Menechnes  and  Les  Captif s ; the  slave  or  valet  in  Les 
Sosies , Les  Menechmes , La  Soeur , and  Clarice ; the  braggart 
soldier  in  Clarice ; the  old  pompous  doctor  in  Les  Me ne chme s 
and  Clarice ; the  young  lovers  in  La  So^ur,  Les  Ivlenechmes , 

Les  Captif s , and  Clarice --and  scenes  that  are,  if  not  out- 
right slapstick,  at  least  farcical.  Finally,  there  are  two 
plays  adapted  from  Spanish  sources --La  Hague  de  1 * oubli  and 
La  Belle  Alphrade --which , though  closer  to  the  comedies 
d 1 amour  than  the  adaptations  in  spirit,  cannot  be  grouped 
and  must  therefore  be  treated  individually. 
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Physical  reality  manifests  itself  in  these  comedies 
in  various  phenomena.  Some  exist  physically  on  the  stage; 
others  exist  imagistically  in  the  text.  Regardless  of -their 
mode  of  existence  however,  the  various  phenomena  may  be 
loosely  grouped  as  actions,  states,  objects,  or  beings. 

In  the  comedies  d ' amour  emphasis  on  physical  action 
on  the  stage  is  limited.  Aside  from  the  omnipresent  talking, 
sighing,  falling  to  one's  knees,  watching,  and  so  forth,  it 
consists  mainly  of  dueling  and  sword -flashing.^  Emphasis 
on  physical' beings  is  somewhat  more  prevalent  and  arises 
from  the  use  of  disguise  and  the  attention  given  to  beauty. 

In  each  come die  d f amour  except  Le  Filandre , there  is  at 
least  one  character  whose  physical  identity  is  concealed  at 
one  time  or  another,  usually  a young  lady  disguised  as  a man. 
In  La  Diane  and  La  Celimene , moreover,  this  young  lady  makes 
many  appearances  on  stage  and  the  success  of  her  disguise 
determines  the  plot.  Furthermore,  when  the  young  ladies  in 
these  two  plays  decide  to  reveal  their  disguises,  they  bare 
their  breasts  to  prove  their  true  identity. 3 Regarding 
beauty,  physical  beings  suffer  from  uniformity;  nearly  all 
the  men  are  young  and  handsome,  the  women  young  and  beauti- 
ful--with  blond  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  lovely  hands,  they 
appear  as  carbon  copies  of  one  another.  Little  stress  is 
placed  on  physical  objects  or  states.  In  addition  to  the 
artificial  facades,  shrubs,  trees,  and  other  properties 
which  make  up  the  scenery,  the  only  objects  visible  are 
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swords,  letters,  occasional  jewels,  and  locks  of  hair.  Age 
is  briefly  incarnated  by  Damon  in  La  Diane  (II. ij  II. ii 
especially),  sleep  by  Alidor  in  La  Celimens  (Il.iii)  arid 
C^lidor  in  Ls  Filandre  (II. iv). 

Physical  phenomena  play  a greater  role  on  stags  in 
La  Bague  de  1 1 oubli . To  begin  with  the  characters  move 
around  more  than  those  in  the  c omedies  d 1 amour . More  impres 
sive  though,  the  King  bathes  visibly,  his  bath  providing  the 
sole  opportunity  for  Leandre  to  exchange  rings  (II. vi). 

Also,  when  angered,  the  King,  sword  in  hand,  runs  furiously 
after  Filene,  Agys , and  Theodose,  threatening  even  Fabrice 
(IV. v;  IV  .vi) . Stronger  physical  ac tion--deeapitation--is 
anticipated  in  a poignant  execution  scene  that  is 'stopped 
just  in  time  (V.i). 

Physical  beings  are  no  longer  uniform;  an  executioner 
a king,  a magician,  a jester,  and  various  courtiers  all 
materialize  alongside  lovers  and  parents,  although  physical 
disguises  are  absent,  the  King  functions  as  two  people  (as 
do  Fabrice  and. Lilians  temporarily),  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  ring  which  causes  the  loss  of  memory  and  the  inability 
to  recognize  anyone.  This  inability,  of  course,  affords 
occasions  of  mistaken  identity  which  further  stress  the 
physical  beings  involved.  Beings  are  also  highlighted  by 
the  gamut  of  the  King's  facial  expressions  and  gestures  as 
he  goes  from  normalcy  to  enchantment  and  back  again.  This 
enchantment  also  involves  briefly  the  states  of  drowsiness 
and  sleep. 
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More  than  states  in  this  play,  however,  or  even 
beings  and  actions,  physical  objects  gain  stature.  Swords, 
trees,  and  flowers  appear  in  both  the  comedies  d 'amour 'and 
La  Bague  de  1 ' oubli , but  houses,  letters,  locks  of  hair,  and 
occasional  jewels  are  replaced  by  a palace,  a scaffold,  an 
oraonnance  for  2,000  ducats,  a basin,  and  above  all  a magic 
ring  that  governs  beings,  actions,  and  states.  Indeed,  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  play  hinges  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  magic  ring  on  the  King's  finger. 

Emphasis  upon  physical  phenomena  increases  in  La  Be  lie 
Alphreds . Major  characters  do  not  only  duel  but  they  flee 
from,  chase  after,  even  kill  their  adversaries  on  stage: 
the  confrontation  of  Rodolphe,  Ferrande,  ^lphrede , and 
Cleandre  with  the  Arab  pirates  (I.ii)  and  the  meeting  of 
Alphreds  and  Acaste  with  Eraste  and  his  would-be  kidnappers 
and  murderers  (Ill.vi)  are  quite  violent.  Also  active, 
though  in  a more  civilized  manner,  is  the  celebration  of 
Isabelle's  approaching  marriage  to  Acaste,  during  which  the 
guests  alternate  dancing  with  watching  a ballet  depicting 
two  Spaniards  who  pretend  to  be  brave  but  who  are  defeated 
by  two  Frenchmen  (7»v).  There  is  also  a more  conventional 
scene  in  which  Rodolphe  draws  his  sword  against  Acaste 
(V  .viii).  The  variety  of  physical  types  of  beings  found  in 
La  Bague  de  1 ' oubli  is  more  or  less  equalled  here  by  the 
presence  of  Arab  pirates,  ballet  dancers,  valets,  pages,  old 
parents,  young  lovers,  soldiers  masked  as  robbers.  Further 
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disguises:  Alphrede  poses  as  a nan  during  most  of  the  play; 

Eraste  and  his  soldiers  mas!  themselves  in  order  to  kidnap 
Isabelle  and  Eurilas;  Acaste,  Eurilas  and  Alphrede  borrow 
the  masks  and  jackets  of  the  soldiers  to  rescue  Isabelle. 

Age  is  incarnated  by  Amintas,  death  by  the  Arab  pirate 
Timandre,  Eraste  and  his  soldiers;  pregnancy  by  Alphrede, 
although  her  state  is  not  physically  obvious.  Objects 
include  a long  embroidered  robe,  strings  of  pearls  (both  of 
which  a re  ceremonially  bestowed  upon  Alphrede),  masks  and 
swords.  Furthermore,  the  scenery  must  indicate  at  various 
moments  an  African  shore,  a prison,  a forest  near  London, 
Isabelle’s  home  or  garden.  Thus  this  play  is  quite  spec- 
tacular, in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word. 

The  adaptations  of  Plautus  and  the  Italians  stress 
physical  phenomena  on  stage  more  than  the  comedies  d ’amour 
do,  but  vary  individually  as  to  the  extent.  La  S oe ur  has 
only  the  famous  Turkish  costumes  and  a bit  of  slapstick 
(Orgie  pulling  Lydie  off  stage  by  her  hair,  IV.vii)  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  comedies  d ’amour . Les  Captifs  also 
has  little  stress  on  physical  phenomena  on  stage,  only  one 
farcical  recognition  scene  involving  the  appearance  and 
gestures  of  madness  and  anger  (Crysimant’s  recognition  of 
Tyndare  in  Ill.iv),  the  chains  on  the  captives,  the  surround- 
ings of  a prison,  the  exchange  of  identities  between  Philo- 
crate  and  Tyndare,  and  the  coming  and  going  of  the  parasite. 
More  emphasis  on  physical  phenomena,  especially  physical 
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beings,  is  found  in  Les  Menechr.es . The  whole  plot  revolves 
around  the  identical  physical  appearance  of  Menechme  Sosicle 
and  Menechme  Ravi,  who  are  constantly  mistaken  for  one 
another.  A physical  object,  the  jeweled  hairpin,  is  the 
center  of  attention  in  several  scenes.  And  there  are  several 
instances  of  slapstick:  Cilindre  threatens  to  serve  dinner 

to  Menechme  Sosicle  by  throwing  the  dishes  at  him  (II. ii); 
Menechme  Sosicle  feigns  madness  and  chases  Orazie  and  her 
father  (IV. ii);  Mlnechme  Ravi  is  mistaken  for  Menechme 
Sosicle  and  finds  himself  attacked  by  valets  summoned  to 
carry  the  "madman"  to  the  doctor  (IV. v);  he  is  joined  by 
Messenie,  who  believes  him  to  be  Menechme  Sosicle,  and  to- 
gether they  drive  the  valets  away  (IV. vi);  finally  the  doctor, 
Orazie's  father,  and  the  valets  again  pursue  Menechme  Ravi 
in  the  last  act  (V.vii). 

The  amount  of  slapstick  increases  measurably  in 
Clarice,  as  do  the  roles  of  stock  comic  figures  which  rely 
in  great  part  on  physical  appearance  and  gestures.  The 
wrinkles,  gray  hair,  and  unkempt  dress  of  the  pompous  old 
doctor  Hippocrasse  are  constantly  emphasized  as  a visible 
object  of  ridicule  and  mockery;  the  doctor  reacts  quite 
physically  to  this  ridicule,  in  one  scene  attempting  to 
undress  on  stage  to  prove  that  he  has  "le  corps  male  et  sain 
dessous  ce  poil  griso n"  (V.ix).  There  are  also  frequent 
appearances  of  the  braggart  soldier  Rhinoceronte , who  struts 
about  the  stage  illustrating  his  tales  of  great  heroism  with 
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appropriate  gestures,  who  is  followed  by  his  valet  Leonin, 
also  strutting  and  gesturing.  Kippocrasse,  his  valet, 
Rhinoceronte,  and  Leonin  all  meet  in  a farcical  combat  won 
by  Rhinoceronte  and  Llonin  (IV.vii).  Indeed,  stock  comic 
figures  participate  in  so  many  scenes  that  physical  actions 
and  beings,  though  often  extraneous  to  the  main  plot,  over- 
shad ow  the  love  element,  conventionally  presented  as  in  the 
comedies  d 1 amo ur . 

Of  all  the  adaptations,  of  all  the  comedies,  Les 
Sosies  places  the  greatest  accent  upon  physical  phenomena. 
Pirst--and  this  alone  would  justify  the  previous  affirma- 
tion— the  list  of  characters  boasts  two  sets  of  physically 
identical  persons  who  are  not  only  frequently  mistaken  for 
one  another  as  one  set  assumes  the  role  of  the  other,  but 
who  also  come  face  to  face  with  one  another  A Secondly, 
there  is  the  mechanical  presentation  of  the  gods  descending 
from  the  heavens:  Me r cure  drops  from  the  sky  to  the  stage 

In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act;  later  Jupiter  hovers 
above  the  other  characters  while  he  clarifies  Alcmene’s 
situation,  after  which  he  rises  again  to  the  heavens  (V  *v I), 5 
Thunder  and  the  shaking  of  the  earth  are  also  simulated 
during  the  birth  of  Hercule  (V.iv;  V.v).  Mercure,  further- 
more, beats  Sosie  upon  two  occasions  (I.iii;  V.i)  and  threat- 
ens Amphitryon  v/ith  blows  as  Amphitryon  attempts  to  break 
down  the  door  (r/.ii).  In  addition  to  scenery,  swords,  and 
lantern,  a golden  vase  is  singled  out  for  attention  during 
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the  questioning  of  Alcmene  (II. ii),  the  reclt  of  Sosie 
(I.iii),  the  confrontation  of  Amphitryon  and  Jupiter 
(IV. iv).  And  the  state  of  pregnancy  should  be  visibly- 
embodied  by  Alcmene  since  the  birth  of  her  son  by  Amphitryon 
is  imminent. 

On  stage  then  the  comedies  d 'amour  stress  physical 
phenomena  less  than  the  other  comedies,  owing  to  limited 
physical  action,  uniformity  of  physical  beings  (even  in 
disguise),  absence  of  physical  states  and  important  objects. 
La  Bagus  de  1 1 oubll  has  somewhat  more  physical  action,  a 
variety  of  physical  beings,  brief  embodiment  of  states,  and 
above  all  striking  objects,  especially  the  magic  ring.  La 
Belie  Alphrede  also  has  a variety  of  physical  beings  but  not 
as  many  unusual  objects,  certainly  none  to  match  the  ring. 

This  play  accentuates  physical  phenomena  mainly  through 
physical  action:  killing  on  stage  occurs  in  two  scenes, 

dancing  and  a ballet  in  another.  Among  the  adaptations  of 
Plautus  and  the  Italians,  La  Soe  ur  and  Les  Captifs  offer 
little  physical  phenomena  on  stage  save  the  Turkish  costumes 
in  the  former,  the  chains  in  the  latter.  Les  Ivlenechrne  s , 
Clarice  and  Les  Sosies , on  the  contrary,  place  great- empha- 
sis on  all  physical  phenomena--especially  beings  and  actions-- 
primarily  through  slapstick  and  attention  to  physical 
appearance . 

Physical  phenomena  on  stage,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  comprise  only  a few  of  the  physical  phenomena  in 
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the  comedies.  Many  mere  physical  phenomena  occur  in  the 
text  and  must  be  distinguished  before  physical  reality  may 
be  evaluated  accurately  and  placed  in  rapport  with  psycho- 
logical and  transcendental  reality.  Again,  physical  phe- 
nomena in  the  text  will  be  grouped  according  to  actions, 
states,  objects,  and  beings.  Some  repetition  will  occur 
insofar  as  many  passages  refer  simultaneously  to  all  four 
types  of  physical  phenomena  and  must  therefore  be  considered 
in  the  discussion  of  each. 

Most'  of  the  physical  actions  found  in  the  text  involve 
either  natural  phenomena  or  man.  The  actions  of  the  non-human 
nature  are  much  rarer  than  man’s  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  comedies  d * amour  than  in  the  adaptations  of 
Plautus  or  the  Italians.  Of  its  actions,  storms  and  .the 
passing  of  time  are  most  frequently  presented,  otorms  are 
stereotyped.  Their  central  element  is  the  wind,  which 
appears  both  alone, 

Grace  au  ciel,  la  tempete  enfin  s’est  apaisee 
Ce  vent  impetueux  s 'est  reduit  en  rosee 

(La  5oeur  17  . i ) 


and  linked  with  waves, 

Enfin  le  calme  suit  l’orage, 

Notre  nef  a vaincu  la  rage 
Des  flots  impetueux  et  des  vents  courrouces. 

(Clorinde  IV.iii) 

Occasionally  the  wind  and  waves  or  wind  and  boats  are  placed 
in  a cause-and-effec t relation,  as  in: 
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L'effort  impetueux  d'une  horrible  tenpete 
D'un  naufrage  apparent  menaija  notre  tete. 

Helasl  il  me  souvient  des  assauts  furieux 
Quo  nous  livra  deux  jours  la  colere  des  cieux: 

La  mer,  au  gre  des  vents,  tant3t  mont, 
tantot  plaine .... 

(La  5e  lie  Alphrede  II . i ) 

Thunder,  lightning,  and  wind  at  times  exist  alone,  i.e., 
with  no  link  to  storms.  Hodolphe  in  La  Belle  alphrede 
(Ill.iv)  and  Brgazile  in  Les  Captif  s (I.iii)  speak  of  the 
wind  destroying  a "squelette  mourant."  Cleonie  and  Flori- 
monde  in  Florimonde  (II. iv  and  I.ii),  Celiandre  in  Clorinde 
(V  .iv),  and  Liliane  in  _La  Bague  de  1 f oubli  (I.iii)  comment 
upon  the  wind  rippling  the  water  and  swaying  the  flowers. 
Lightning  is  used  metaphorically  three  tim^s,  once  with 
th under. ^ The  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  gurgling  of  water 
are  also  alluded  to,  but  so  briefly  and  superficially  that 
they  hardly  make  their  presence  felt.”'’ 

The  passing  of  time — also  stere otyped--includes  both 
the  passing  of  days  and  years  and  the  passing  of  day  into 
night.  The  former  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  the  movement 
of  the  sun  across  the  heavens,  days  being  measured  in  terms 
of  the  sun’s  tours  an  d years  in  terms  of  the  sun's  c ours . 
For  example , 

L'astre  de  la  clarte  fait  son  sixiene  tour 
Depuis  que  je  la  cherche  . .-. 

(La  Diana  II .i) 

Tu  sais  que  le  soleil  a fait  deux  fois  son  cours 
Depuis  qu'il  est  temoin  de  nos  jeunes  amours 

(La  Be  lie  Alphrede  I.i) 
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Now  and  then  this  passing  of  days  or  years  is  represented  by 

terms  other  than  the  sun’s  tours  or  c o ur s , for  example, 

HslasI  j’ai  vu  aepuis  sept  fois  poindre  les  heroes, 
Et  sept  fois  mettre  a has  et  recueillir  les  gerbes 

(Clarice  I V . iv ) ° 

More  variation  occurs  in  the  references  to  the  passage  of  day 
into  night  and  night  into  day. 

The  ocean,  moon,  and  stars  are  introduced  in  addition 
to  the  sun: 

A le  dieu  de  la  nuit  oublie  son  office? 

II  semble  que  ces  feux,  cloues  au  firmament, 

Contre  leur  nature  1 n’aient  plus  de  mouvement; 

Je  ne  vois  dlvaler  dans  leurs  grottes  liquides 
Orion  ni  Vesper,  ni  les  sept  Atlantides; 

La  lune  semble  fixe,  et  jamais  le  soleil, 

Si  leur  cours  est  si  lent,  ns  rompra  son  sommeil.- 

(Les  Sosles  I . i i i ) 9 

Many  of  these  references  .to  the  passage  of  night  into  day 
employ  classical  mythology.10  The  ancient  belief  that  the 
Dawn,  Sun,  and  Moon,'  as  well  as  most  of  the  stars,  rise  out 
of  and  sink  into  the  River  Ocean  is  evoked,11  as  is  the  be- 
lief that  the  sun  spends  the  night  in  a winged  boat  which 
conveys  him  across  the  ocean  back  to  his  place  of  rising  in 
the  east.  ^ In  addition,  mention  is  made  of  the  poppies 
which  grow  in  front  of  the  god  of  Sleep’s  cave,  of  Night's 
collecting  slumbers  from  their  juices  and  subsequently  dis- 
persing them  over  the  darkened  earth,  of  Dawn's  opening  of 
the  gates  of  the  east  to  allow  the  chariot  of  the  sun-god  to 
pass •1^ 


The  effects  of  time  evoke  fewer  comments  than  the 


passing  of  time,  but  the  references  to  the  former  which  do 
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occur  are  more  forceful  than  those  to  the  latter,  without 
exception,  the  action  of  time  is  seen  as  humiliating, 
unmerciful,  and  destructive.  It  spares  nothing.  In  nature, 
it  calms  the  fury  of  the  proudest  storms  and  beats  down  the 
peaks  of  the  most  conceited  rocks  (Le  Filandre  I.iv).  In 
humans,  it  ages  the  body  (Les  Sosies  Ill.iii),  robs  the  face 
of  its  rosy  complexion  (Le  filandre  Ill.iv},  adds  wrinkles 
to  the  brow,  and  whitens  blond  tresses  so  that  a once-beautif ul 
woman  looking  into  a mirror  should  want  to  break  it  (La 
C 6 limine  II. ii).  In  a word , 

II  peut  tout  sur  nos  corps,  il  d^ trait  la  nature; 

On  ne  peat  eviser  sa  defaite  future. 

(Le  Filandre  I . iv  ) 

The  only  other  physical  action  of  nature  that  draws 
attention  is  the  sun’s  emission  of  heat  and  light,  which 
appears  more  negative  than  positive.  In  La  Celimene, 

Celimene  twice  suggests  that  the  sun's  rays  are  too  strong  and 
that  all  should  get  out  of  their  path  (II. iv  and  Ill.iv);  in 
La  Diane , Lysimant  warns  Diane  that  she  should  beware  of  the 
sun’s  rays  which  will  make  her  ugly  (I.iii),  and  in  Le 
Filandre , Celidor  denounces  the  sun's  light  as  the  brightness 
from  which  he  is  fleeing  (II.v).  On  the  other  hand,  Filandre 
in  I^a  Celimene  describes  the  sun's  heat  as  necessary and 
Sraste  in  La  Soeur  greets  hydie  as  "brillant  rayon  du  soleil 
qui  m'eclaire"  (I.ii). 

Such  are  nature’s  physical  actions  that  exist  imagis- 
tically:  few  in  number,  rigidly  stereotyped,  and  generally 
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unimpressive . Man’s  physical  actions  in  contrast  are  much 
more  varied  and  less  stereotyped.  7/hen  speaking  of  human 
physical  actions  in  the  theater,  however,  we  must  keep' in 
mind  the  difference  between  the  man  on  the  street--a  biolog- 
ical being--and  the  man  on  the  stage --a  dramatic  being 
defined  by  his  role'  and  his  basic  physical  actions  which  the 
elementary  nature  of  his  role  demands.  For  the  man  in  the 
street,  writing  love  letters  is  purely  contingent,  and  eat- 
ing basic;  for  the  man  playing  the  role  of  a seventeenth- 
century  lover  on  stage,  the  former  may  very  well  be  basic, 
and  eating  contingent.  Of  course,  a dichotomy  between  phy- 
sical actions  intrinsic  or  contingent  to  a role  is  relative, 
since  convention  determines  exactly  the  "basic"  nature  of  a 
role.  Sometimes  convention  remains  stable--the  role  of 
servants  has  always  been  to  work  and  will  continue  to  be  so, 
no  doubt.  However,  convention  is  usually  a slave  to  the 
period--lovers  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  not  see  their 
"role"  mirrored  in  that  of  the  lover  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Therefore,  in  this  discussion  of  intrinsic  and  contingent 
physical  actions  mentioned  by  the  actors,  all  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  Rotrou’s  lifetime,  e.g.,  dueling  must  be 
considered  intrinsic  to  the  role  of  the  lover  and  accordingly 
a basic  human  physical  action. 

Lovers  outnumber  other  types  of  characters  in  Rotrou’s 
comedies.  With  a few  notable  exceptions,  most  of  their 
actions  are  found  both  in  the  text  and  on  stage.  Of  these 
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actions,  talking  is  most  prevalent.  It  is  supported  by 
various  scattered  actions  which  night  be  defined  loosely 
as  counterparts — sighing,  crying,  laughing,  spying,  staring, 
writing  love  letters  and  poens,  and  blushing.  There  is  a 
second  group  of  physical  actions--much  more  eye-catching  than 
talking  and  its  counterparts--that  is  concerned  ;vith  sex,  and 
a third  group--still  more  vigorous — that  involves  killing. 
Talking  is  emphasized  by  parents ' remarks  concerning  lovers ' 
conduct,  lovers'  pleas  for  opportunities  to  speak  to  their 
beloved,  specific  references  to  lovers'  voices.  Of  the 
counterparts  of  talking,  sighing  and  weeping  are  most  fre- 
quently found.  They  do  not  attract  much  interest  however, 
due  to  the  brevity  and  lack  of  imagination  displayed  in  their 
presentation.  Laughing,  writing  love  letters,  and  spying  are 
less  prominent.  When  mentioned,  laughing  is  usually  meant 
as  a symbol  of  either  disbelief  and  disdain  or  of  joy  and 
happiness.  The  act  of  writing  love  letters  and  poems  is 
assumed  by  the  presence  of  the  note  or  poem  transmitted  to 
the  beloved. ^ Spying  is  indicated  simply  by  brief  comments 
such  as  "Cachons-nous  un  moment  ^ l'cmbre  de  ce  hetre." ^ 

The  sexual  actions  of  lovers  mentioned  in  the  text 
may  be  viewed  as  a progression:  kissing,  sexual  intercourse, 

conceiving  and  giving  birth  to  children.  Kissing  may  be 
either  casual,  e.g.,  kissing  the  beloved’s  hand,  or  passionate, 
e.g.,  kissing  the  beloved's  breast.  Little  casual  kissing 
exists  in  La  Bella  Alphrede  and  La  Sos ur  (both  deal  with  more 
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consequential  aspects  of  sex-unmarried  pregnancy  and 
incest,  respectively),  or  in  La  Diane , Plorimonde,  Glorinde, 
Le  Fllandre  , Clarice  , and  Les  Menechmes  . In  Les  Sosie's  , 
although  frequent  mention  is  made  of  baisers , these  are 
always  linked  with  sexual  intercourse  and  usually  vd  th 
engendering  children  as  well.  Only  in  Les  Captifs , La 
Ce limene , and  La  5 ague  de  1 * oubli  are  there  several  passages 
where  baisers  should  not  be  construed  as  implying  anything 
beyond  that  which  is  stated. 

The  most  innocuous  instances  of  casual  kissing  are  in 

Plorimonde  and  Le  Pilandre . In  the  former,  Cleante  wishes 

Plorimonde  to  come  see  him  "baiser  [ses}  pas  imprimis  sur  ces 

rives"  (IV. i);  in  the  latter  Cephise  expresses  her  desire  and 

intention  to  kiss  the  hands  of  Alidor  while  he  is  asleep 

(Il.iv).  By  comparison,  Lea.ndre  in  La  Bague  de  1 1 oubli  is 

bolder:  he  gallantly  proposes  to  Leonor  (who  is  awake): 

Que  j’egale  mes  voeux  sur  les  lis  de  ces  mains 
Qui  m'ont  si  doucement  la  franchise  ravie, 

Qui  sous  de  si  beaux  fers  ont  mon  ame  asservie. 

(I.i) 

And  Alidor  in  La  Ce limene  says  to  Ce limene,  "^ue  je  baise 
a genoux  cette  main  favorable"  (Ill.i).  A flurry  of  allu- 
sions to.  kissing  is  present  in  its  most  common  sense. ^ 
Passionate  kissing  is  explicitly  mentioned  only  three  times 
throughout  the  comedies.  In  La  Soeur,  Anselme  objects  to 
"ces  baisers  assidus/  D'une  ardeur  mutuelle  et  donnes  et 
rendus"  (II. i)  on  the  part  of  his 'son  Lelie  and  his  "daughter" 
Aurelie.  Orante , in  La  Be  lie  ^Iphrede , expresses  her  envy  of 
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Acaste  and  Isabelle  who  are  in  the  process  of  "se  pamer  de 
baisers  et  consumer  d’ amour"  (V.ii).  And  in  Le  Filandre , 
The&ne  invites  Thimante  to  take  consolation  for  his  troubles 
which  she  has  caused: 

Sur  ce  ssin,  si  tu  veux,  prends  quelque  recompense; 
Baise-le  s’il  te  plait  et  s’il  a des  attraits, 

St  pour  sa  cruaute  tu  le  fendras  apres. 

(V  .vi ) 

The  imagistic  existence  of  sexual  intercourse  is  quite 

forceful  compared  to  the  other  sexual  actions , , owing  both  to 

the  nature  of  the  action  itself  and  to  the  frequency  of  its 

appearance.  It  figures  prominently  enough  in  Les  Sosies  to 

be  considered  an  underlying  theme,  and  it  is  also  quite 

noticeable  in  La  Celimene , La  Be  lie  Alphrede , La  Bague  de 

lJ_oubli,  La  Soeur , and  Clarice . In  keeping  with  convention, 

it  is  often  represented  by  euphemistic  terms  such  as 
1 R 

plaisirs1-0  cr  suggested  by  references  to  the  night,  sleeping, 
or  a bed.  For  instance, 

Mais  bientot  vou3  serez  au  point  de  vous  venger, 

Et  la  premiere  nuit  la  saura  bien  ranger. 

(La  Bague  de  1 * oubli  1 1 . i i ) 

There  are  only  three  explicit  references  to  sexual  inter- 
course. The  King  in  La  Bague  de  1 * oubli  tells  Lilians, 

Puisque  la  meme  nuit  qui  doit  joindre  nos  corps, 

Les  doit  tirer  des  fers  et  fairs  nos  accords. 

(Ill  .vi ) 

In  Clarice.  Clarice  refers  to  the  union  of  Hippocrasse  and 
herself  as  ’’l1  union  d’un  corps  vif  et  d'un  mort"  (Ill.ii), 
and  Cynthie  in  the  same  play  bluntly  laughs  at  Hippocrasse: 
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A lui  faire  1* amour  I a lui  pousser  des  voeux, 

Avant  comine  il  a fait  neige  sur  css  cheveuxl 

(I.v) 

Occasionally,  sexual  intercourse  is  explicity  linked 
with  the  concomitant  actions  of  losing  one's  virginity  and 
conceiving  children.  The  former  possibility  arises  in  La 
B ague  de  1 ' oubli  when  Me  lit e warns  Liliane  of  the  King's 
intentions  (Ill.i)  and  in  Les  Sosies  when  Junon  describes 
Jupiter's  seduction  of  Callisto  (Prologue).  The  latter  pos- 
sibility appears  in  La  Belle  Alphrede  when  Alphrede  tells 
Cleandre  how  her  present  predicament  came  about  (I.i),  and  in 
La  Bague  de  1 ' oubli  in  Melite's  aforementioned  warning. 
Usually,  hov/ever,  the  action  of  conceiving  children  is  indi- 
rectly alluded  to  by  references  to  (1)  the  ability  to  con- 
ceive, (2)  the  intention  to  conceive,  and  (3)  the  resulting 
state.  Concern  with  the  ability  to  conceive  children  is 
uppermost  whenever  a marriage  involving  an  old  man  is  pro- 
posed, i.e.,  in  Clarice  and  La  S oe  ur . In  Clarice  , the  old 
doctor  Hippocrasse  is  repeatedly  obliged  to  affirm  his 
ability  to  conceive  children,  Por  example, 

De  lui  faire  un  fils  docteur  dls  sa  naissance, 
Pour  marque  du  savoir  dont  le  oere  est  doue. 

(II. ii) 

Le  savant  Hippocrate  enseigne  en  cent  endroits 
A causer  a cent  ans  l'accident  de  neuf  mois. 

(V.ix) 

Polydore  in  La  Soeur  does  not  have  to  defend  himself  against 
direct  attack  as  does  Hippocrasse,  simply  because  he  never 
appears  on  stage;  but  Srgaste  scoffs  not  only  at  his  ability 
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to  conceive  children  but  also  his  ability  to  even  perform 

the  sexual  act  (II. ii).  The  intention  to  conceive  children 

is  mentioned  only  twice;  in  Hippocrasse 's  previously  quoted 

promise  to  give  Clarice  a "fils  docteur"  and  in  Clarimond's 

comment  upon  Clorinde  and  Celiandre's  embrace  In  Clorinde , 

Madame,  le  dessein  de  ces  deux  combattans, 

Est  plus  de  lui  donner  qu’oter  des  habitans. 

(V  . iv ) 

References  to  the  state  resulting  from  the  act  of  conceiving 
obviously  allude  to  the  action  itself  as  a fait  accompli . 
These  references  to  pregnancy  are  not  very  numerous  and  will 
be  considered  later  under  physical  states. 

The  final  act  in  the  progression  of  sexual  actions-- 
the  process  of  giving  birth--exists  imagistically  only  in  the 
two  plays  where  actual  pregnancy  is  present;  La  3e lie 
Alphrede  and  Les  Sosles . Alphrede  is  determined  to  give 
birth  to  her  child  whether  married  or  not,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  effect  that  this  birth  will  have  on  Rodolphe  (I.iv). 

In  Les  Sosies , Jupiter  (disguised  as  Amphitryon)  twice 
exhorts  Alcmene  to  take  good  care  of  herself  in  preparing 
for  the  long-awaited  birth  of  her  child  (I.v;  V. ii),  and 
Cephalie  relates  the  actual  birth  itself,  evoking  both  the 
pain  and  rhythm  of  labor  (V  .v ) . 

The  remaining  physical  actions  in  the  text  stemming 
from  being  in  love  are  killing  one’s  rival,  killing  one’s 
beloved,  and  committing  suicide,  iione  of  these  actions  fully 
exists  physically — that  is,  no  one  succeeds  in  killing  his  or 
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her  beloved  or  rival  on  stage,  nor  in  committing  suicide. 
Attempts  are  made--s words  are  drawn,  sometimes  used--but  the 
action  on  stage  never  goes  beyond  dueling,  which  occurs 


fairly  frequently.  In  the  text,  however,  these  actions  do 
exist  in  threats,  challenges,  and  plaints  on  the  part  of 
lovers  as  v/ell  as  in  one  recit. 

Killing  one’s  beloved  is  encountered  inagis tically  in 
only  two  plays.  In  Florimonde , Felicia,  disguised  as  Tirsis, 
twice  in  one  scene  states  her  intention  to  kill  Theaste 
(Ill.iv)  and  actually  attacks  him  in  another  (V.iv).  In  La 
Belle  Alphrede , there  is  a brief  scene  where  Alphrede  tells 
Rodolphe  to  defend  himself  or  else  her  sword  will  be  washed 


in  his  traitorous  blood  (I.iv),  and  a long  scene  where 


Ferrande 
Amintas , 
advances 
Rodolphe 
graphic  , 


relates  to  Rodolphe  the  "murder"  of 
who  "mortally  wounded"  her  when  she 
and  then  promised  to  grant  her  last 
be  given  his  freedom  (Ill.ii).  The 
as  this  excerpt  shows: 


alphrede  by 
refused  his 
request  that 
recit  is  quite 


Enfin,  tout  maintenant  ecumant  de  colsre, 

A grands  pas,  la  voix  rude  et  le  regard  severe, 
Entrant  dedans  sa  chambre  un  poignard  a la  main: 
"A  mon  tour,  a-t-il  dit,  je  puis  etre  inhumain; 

A cette  cruaute  la  tienns  me  dispense." 

La  main  haute  a ce  mot  le  barbare  s'avance, 

Et  l’ayant  derechef  pressee  au  non  d'amour 
De  recevoir  ses  voeux  et  se  sauver  le  jour, 

Au  ref us  ^u'elie  a fait  d’accomplir  son  envia, 

II  a porte  le  coup  qui  lui  coute  la  vie: 

J'ai  vu  son  sein  ouvert,  son  visage  a pali, 

Et  jusque  sur  mon  front  son  beau  sang  a jailli. 

A peine  il  l’a  commis  qu'un  remoras  le  possede; 
J'ai  vu  tombs r ses  pleurs  presque  aussitot 
qu 'Alphrede , 


2b 

Entendu  sas  soupirs,  at  vu  deux  fois  sa  main 
Prate  de  se  porter  contre  son  propra  sain: 

II  s’ altera,  sa  trouble,  at  sa  douleur  est  telle, 

Que  plus  mourant  qu’Alphr&de  il  tombe  dessus^elle, 
Pousse  mille  sanglots,  male  a son  sang  ses  pleurs, 
Et  de  son  teint  mourant  an  arrose  las  fleurs. 

Mais  il  n'empeche  pa3 , quelque  effort  qu’il  y fasse, 
Que  la  lis  ne  palisse  et  lToeillet  ne  s '.efface . 

As  might  be  expected,  killing  one's  rival  imagis tically  is 
more  common.  In  La  3_oeur,  Sraste  says  he  will  kill  Le lie  if 
necessary  to  make  him  forget  Sroxlne  (I.ii).  Cleante  in 
Florimonde  is  determined  that  Theaste  will  not. have  Flori- 
monde  without  first  defending  his  life  (IV.ivj  IV.vjV.ii). 
Likewise,  in  La  Celimene,  Lysis  decides  to  punish  his  rival 
Floridan  (T/.i)  and  challenges  him  twice  (IV  .ii  andV.ii). 
Finally,  Polidor  in  Glorinde  boasts  about  killing  Celiandre 
(IV  .v ) and  actually  challenges  him  once,  though  unsuccess- 
fully (V.  ii). 

Committing  suicide  is  evoked  more  frequently  in  the 
text,  sometimes  explicitly,  as  when  a lover  speaks  of  dying 
or  death,  othertimes  indirectly  in  a reference  to  punishment, 
a blow  opening  the  breast,  blood,  a sword,  or  eternal  sleep. ^-9 
Committing  suicide  is  twice  referred  to  in  detail.  In 
one  instance,  the  lover  is  preoccupied  with  choosing  a means 
of  suicide  and  goes  through  a process  of  elimination  before 
deciding  to  drown  himself. 20  In  the  other,  the  lover  also 
speaks  of  various  mans  of  committing  suicide,  but  rather 
than  eliminate  some  in  favor  of  ethers,  he  decides  to  use 

pi 

them  all.*1-1-  Needless  to  say,  in  most  of  these  cases,  there 
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is  no  intention  to  carry  out  the  threat.  Lovers  only  speak 
of  such  things ; they  rarely  perform  them. 

All  the  lovers'  actions  mentioned  so  far--bota  those 
which  exist  physically  and  those  which  exist  imagis tically — 
are  intrinsic  to  the  role  of  a seventeenth-century  lover, 
except  conceiving  and  giving  birth  to  children,  which  are 
incidental.  By  and  large,  the  same  division  holds  true  of 
the  actions  of  the  servants--of  which  the  majority  are 
vale ts^2- -who  are  the  most  numerous  group  of  characters  after 
lovers.  However,  not  all  of  the  valets  speak  of  the  physical 
actions  connected  with  their  position.  Ferrande  and  Leonin 
never  mention  any  such  actions;  Cilindre,  listed  as  a valet 
de  cab are t , only  briefly  refers  to  his  preparing  the  meal 
for  Erotie  and  Menechme  Havi.2^  grgaste,  one  of  the  two 
valets  to  play  a major  role,  the  other  being  Sosie,  does  not 
have  physical  duties  so  much  as  mental  ones;  he  must  help 
his  unimaginative  master  foil  his  adversaries,  knowing  that 
he  will  be  blamed  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

Messenie  and  Sosie,  on  the  other  hand,  do  refer  to 

certain  physical  actions  stemming  from  their  position  in 

their  complaints,  and  Hippocrasse fs  valet  receives  from  his 

master  a very  detailed  list  of  chores  to  accomplish; 

Et  me  fais  au  re  tour  trouver  ma  chambre  faite. 

Tout  le  meuble  dresse,  toute  la  maison  nette, 

Les  escaliers  frottes,  les  greniers  balaygs, 

Mes  livres  en  etat,  mes  habits  nettoyes; 

Decrotte  bien  ma  housse,  etrille  bien  la  mule: 

Me ts  le  diner  au  feu,  garde  que  rien  ne  brule ; 
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Prepare  la  farine,  et  nets  le  pain  au  four; 

Puis  dejeune,  et  que  tout  soit  pret  £ raon  re  tour. 

Va,  I'exercico  est  sain,  il  n'est  chose  meilleure. 

(Clarice  II. ii). 

This  list  of  chores  is  perhaps  the  most  explicit  reference 
to  the  physical  actions  arising  from  the  position' of  valet. 
Messenie  and  Sosie,  while  lamenting  some  of  their  physical 
chores,  are  just  as  concerned  with  the  lack  of  justice  in 
their  treatment,  which  is  psychological  as  well  as  physical. ^4 
In  a long  plaint  Messenie  merely  mentions  that,  his  job  at  the 
moment  is  to  stand  in  front  of  a door  awaiting  his  master 
before  he  plunges  into  a long  interrogation  of  fortune,  the 
difference  between  himself  and  his  master,  the  injustice  in 
the  world  (Les  Menechmes  V .ii ) . In  a shorter  plaint  (V.v) 
he  again  complains  about  having  to  wait  at  the  door  in  such 
heat,  then  goes  on  to  curse  the  day  he  was  born.  The  only 
other  physical  action  required  by  his  position  that  Messenie 
mentions  is  that  he  must  refrain  from  talking  when  his  master 
s o wishes  (II  ,i ) . 

Sosie  is  more  physically  oriented  in  his  speech  than 
Messenie.  Rather  than  using  just  one  physical  action 
stemming  from  his  position  as  a point  of  departure  for  a 
long  interrogation  of  fate,  Sosie  dwells  more  or  less  equally 
on  the  physical  actions  which  he  is  obliged  to  perform,  or 
at  least  risk,  and  the  injustice  present  in  serfdom.  He  is 
immediately  concerned  with  having  to  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  exposed  to  possible  arhest  by  the  watch.  This 
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leads  him  to  ponder  the  injustice  of  masters  who  capriciously 
demand  that  serfs  work  without  any  concern  for  the  difficulty 
involved,  the  time  of  day  or  night,  the  weather,  or  lack  of 
sleep;  but  he  catches  himself  and  turns  to  the  benefits  of 
working  for  "les  grands,"  i.e.,  protection.  Again,  all  this 
will  be  further  discussed  in  Fart  II. 

Besides  their  physical  duties,  both  Messenie  and  Sosie 
are  concerned  with  eating  and  drinking.  Messenie’s  love  for 
wine  is  pointed  out  by  Menechme  Sosicle,  whereas  Sosie  him- 
self admits  his  own  love  . of  food  and  drink.  In  tne  third 
scene  of  the  first  act,  he  mentions  that  he  did  not  eat  at 
all  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and,  when  Merc ure  says  he  will 
knock  out  Sosie's  teeth,  Sosie  wonders  how  he  will  be  able 
to  eat.  Ivlercure,  moreover,  answers  Sosie's  question- as  to 
what  Sosie  was  doing  in  the  tents  during  tiie  battle  by  stating 
that  he  was  busy  attacking  a flask  of  wine.^5 

Just  as  the  majority  of  valets  remain  silent  about 
their  physical  duties,  so  do  the  majority  of  the  other 
servants.  Neither  do  the  cooks  appearing  in  Las  Gaptifs , 

Celie  (Hege'e's  servant  in  Les  Captif  s ) , ner-  Fabrice  (the 
King's  jester  in  La  Bague  de  1 1 oubli ) refer  to  any  physical 
actions  concerning  their  work,  nor  are  these  actions  remarked 
upon  by  any  other  characters  save  in  one  instance:  in  Les 

Captif s , He gee  gives  various  orders  to  his  jailor  Pseudola 

and  to  another  jailor  that  indicate  their  physical  duties 

_ / 

regarding  the  prisoners.^0  In  La  Diane  on  the  ocher  hand. 
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Crante  scolds  Celir^e  for  not  being  in  attendance  when 
Orante  was  dressing  and  neglecting  to  lay  out  Orante  *s 
clothes  (I.ii);  C^liree  mentions  that  as  a shepherdess  she 
used  to  watch  sheep  (Ill.iv);  and  Sylvian  briefly  contrasts 
his  former  duties  as  a shepherd  with  his  present  duties  as 
a coachman. ^ 

Related  to  the  servants,  though  not  always  attached 
to  a definite  master,  are  the  parasites.  In  Rotrou’s 
comedies  only  two  parasites  appear:  Lrgasta  in  Les  Menechmes 

and  Ergazile  in  Les  Captifs . Physical  reality  for  them  is 
primarily  a matter  of  eating,  which  is  quite  important  in 
their  eyes.  This  is  attested  to  both  by  their  own  refer- 
ences to  hunger,  love  of  food,  and  plans  for  eating,  as  by 
other  characters*  remarks  concerning  their  enormous  appetites. 
The  parasites  refer  only  briefly  to  their  physical  duties 
which  appear  limited  to  talking.  Ergazile  also  mentions 
certain  physical  consequences  of  the  profession;  a parasite 
must  know  how  to  endure  being  slapped,  beaten,  and  kicked 
out  of  a house,  in  addition  to  not  eating. 

Another  stock  comic  type  found  in  Rotrou's  comedies 
is  the  pedant  doctor,  of  which  there  are  two:  an  unnamed 

doctor  in  Les  menechmes  and  Kippocrasse  in  Clarice . Being 
doctors,  both  refer  to  physical  reality,  though  to  different 
phenomena.  The  unnamed  doctor  briefly  comments  on  the  state 
of  health  of  men  (Iv.iv).  Hippocrasse  remarks  frequently  on 
sex  and  old  age,  accuses  Clarice  of  possessing  various 
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diseases,  and  tries  to  undress  to  prove  he  has  ,fle  corps 
male  et  sain  dessous  ce  poil  grison"  (V.ix). 

The  few  soldiers  found  in  the  comedies  offer  many 
remarks  about  physical  actions  stemming  from  their  occupa- 
tion. The  braggart  soldiers,  Perrande  in  La  Belle  Alphreae 
and  Rhinoceronte  in  Clarice , understandably  are  more  extrav- 
agant. Ferranda  freely  dares  an  assortment  of  mythological 
fighters  to  test  his  arm,  all  the  while  carefully  avoiding 
actual  contact  with  the  Arabs  who  have  attacked  him  and 
Rodolphe  (I.iii).  Rhinoceronte,  whose  role  is  bigger  than 
that  of  Ferranda,  has  more  opportunity  to  brag.  He  first 
gives  his  valet  Leonin  a long  list  of  physical  accomplish- 
ments to  be  related  to  Lucrece, 

Dis-lui  que  I'on  a vu  cet  invincible  bras  • 

Achever  plus  a 'exploits,  ruiner  plus  d'etats, 
Soumettre  plus  de  rois,  faire  plus  de  pupilles, 
Deinolir  plus  de  forts,  saccager  'plus  de  villes, 

St  plus  faire  en  un  jour  creuser  de  monumens 
Que  l'ingrate  au'elle  est  n'a  vecu  de  momens . 
Ajoute  qu'achevant  toutes  ces  aventures, 

J'ai  sur  ce  noble  corps  reju  plus  de  blessures, 

De  cette  verite  trop  fideles  temoins , 

Que  jamais  sur  sa  toile  elle  n'a  fait  de  ooints . 

(IH.i) 

and  later  tells  Lucrece  what  he  will  do  to  Hippocrasse : 

Ah  I mon  bras  estropie,  ecarte,  brise,  tue, 

. Et  l'envoie  expirant,  frcisse  de  toutes  parts, 
Faire  au  cinquieme  ciel  la  reverance  k Mars. 

(III.v) 

Balancing  the  extravagance  of  these  braggart  soldiers, 
Amphitryon  in  Les  Sosies  shows  more  bewilderment  with  what 


he  calls  the  results  of  the  war  than  pride  with  his  victory 
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over  the  rebels.  His  outlook:  is  much  more  psychologically 
oriented  than  physically: 

Nobles  chefs  des  Thebains,  vous  de  qui  les  lauriers 
A l'abri  de  l'orage  ont  mis  tant  de  guerriers; 

Si  j’ai  votre  valeur  si  long-temps  eprouvee. 

La  guerre  dure  encore  et  n'est  pas  achevee. 

Nous  n'avons  combattu  ni  vaincu  au'a  demi; 

Void  qu'il  se  presents  un  second  ennemi: 

Le  triomphe  au  vainqueur  engendre  une  auerelle.  . . . 

(IV  . iv ) 


There  follows  in  the  same  scene  a confrontation  between 


Amphitryon 
each  tries 
Amphitryon 
the  defeat 
Pterele’s  vase  to  Amphitryon, 
exaggeration  or  boasting  here 


Amphitryon,  in  which 
that  he  is  the  "true" 
regarding  the  battle, 
of  Pterele,  the  gift  of 
the  return  home.  There  is  no 
either. 


and  Jupiter  disguised  as 
to  convince  the  captains 
by  stating  certain  facts 
of  the  rebels,  the  death 


In  addition  to  the  comments  of  the  soldiers  on  the 


physical  actions  stemming  from  their  profession,  there  are 
comments  made  by  their  valets.  Leonin,  the  valet  of 
Rhinoceronte  in  Clarice , briefly  enumerates  various  actions 
of  a soldier  while  excusing  himself  from  performing  them 


himself: 

Je  suis  vaillant  pourtant , mais  c'est  a ma  faqon; 
J'entends  avec  plaisir  parler  des  faits  de  guerre, 
D'avoir  tue,  bris£,  3accage,  mis  par  terre. 

Cause  des  cris,  des  bruits  et  des  confusions; 

Mais  je  ne  m'aime  pas  dans  ces  occasions; 

Le  sang  choque  ma  vue,  et  le  bruit  mT incommode. 

(I. vi) 

Sosie  does  more  or  less  the  same: 

Car  je  fuyois  plus  fort  au  plus  fort  du  combat, 

Et  de  frayeur  encor  le  coeur  au  sein  me  bat. 
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Plus  leurs  bras  s 'employoient  a ce  sanglant  office. 
Plus  mes  jambes  aussi  se  donnoient  d'exercice; 

Je  mesurois  mes  pas  a l'ardeur  de  leurs  coups, 

Et  la  peur  m'animoit  autant  qu'eux  le  courroux. 

(I.iii) 

He  goes  further  in  giving  a graphic  recit  of  the  battle  his 
master  has  just  v/on,  beginning  with  Amphitryon's  sending 
tv/o  heralds  to  Pterele  to  see  if  he  would  not  as  A for  peace 
and  ending  with  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Amphitryon.  Sosie 
interjects  psychological  elements  here  and  there,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  recit  is  physical,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  lines: 

Le  sang  derobe  au  fsr  la  lueur  qu'il  avoit, 

II  tombe  par  ruisseaux,  il  coule  a chaque  atteinte, 
L’herbe  en  prend  la  coule  ur  et  la  terre  en  est 
teinte;  - 

Chaque  arms , a chaque  choc,  produit  autant 
d 'eclairs; 

Le  bruit  en  retentit  dans  le  milieu  des  airs; 

Et  cet  humide  lieu,  non  sans  raison,  s'etonne 
Que,  hors.de  son  espace,  il  pleuve,  eclaire,  et 
tonne. 

La  victoire  a la  fin  se  declare  pour  nous; 

Il  tombe  autant  de  corps  que  nous  portons  de  coups: 
Le  mort  et  le  mourant  pele-mele  s 'entasse.  . . . 

(I.iii) 

Royalty  and  courtiers  are  found  only  in  La  Bague  de 
1 toubli . Physical  actions  stemming  directly  from  their 
situations  are  practically  non-existent  imagistically; 
several  allusions  are  made  to  the  .Xing's  signing  orders, 
but  nothing  more.  As  for  the  captives  in  Les  Captif s , 

Tyndare  refers  to  his  wearing  irons  (II. iv ; Il.vii)  and  to 
his  being  dragged  instead  of  allowed  to  walk  (III.v).  Hegee, 
moreover,  urges  his  men  to  drag,  pull,  beat,  and  squeeze 
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Tyndare  as  sn  example  to  the  other  captives  (Ill.vi).  Other 
possible  physical  actions  are  mentioned  by  Geronte,  an  ex- 
captive, in  La  Soe or » He  states  that  while  a captive  he  ate 
poorly,  drank:  worse,  slept  badly,  was  forced  to  walk  uncom- 
fortably, and  even  had  to  eat  his  clothes  (Ill.ii).  The 
Turks— who  are  not  really  Turks,  just  Christian  captives 
returning  from  Turkey — wear  Turkish  clothes  and  on  occasion 
speak  a "foreign”  language. 

The  only  remaining  category  of  characters  whose  stats 

or  position  is  represented  imagis tically  by  physical  actions 

is  that  of  gods,  who  appear  only  in  Les  Sosies.  Junon’s 

description  of  her  revenge  against  Harcule  suggests  his 

future  combat  against  lions,  serpents,  and  other  obstacles 

(Prologue).  Mercure  talks  both  of  borrowing  tne  form  of 

Sosie  in  order  to  serve  Jupiter's  desire  £or  Alcmene  (I.i; 

III  .v)  and  borrowing  Sosie's  habits  as  well  (I.iii).  Also, 

he  relates  in  detail  the  drinking  of  the  gods  in  celebration 

of  Hercule's  birth  (III.v).  Hercule  is  too  young  to  talk, 

but  not  to  act.  Cephalie  describes  his  first  feats  of 

strength  in  a very  graphic  recit: 

A peine  ils  sont  laves,  que  nous  voyons  1 ’ un  d'eux 
fitendre  et  deployer  ses  petits  bras  nerveux, 

3t  des  pieds  et  des  mains,  par  des  efforts  etranges 
Se  defendre  sur  nous  de  la  prison  des  langes; 

3t  l’ayant  au  berceau  non  sans  oeine  rendu, 

(0  prodige  incroyable,  et  jamais  entendul) 

Deux  horribles  serpents  ailes,  a larges  cretes. 
Dress ant  vers  ce  berceau  leurs  venimeuses  tetas, 
D'un  vol  impetus  ux  sur  lui  se  sont  lances. 
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0 dieuxl 


Amphitryon 


n a 


phalie 


Ne  craignez  rien:  lui,  sss  langes  force's, 

Tant  qu’a  son  petit  corps  ne  resta  nul  obstacle.  . . 

Amphitryon 

Que  dit-elle,  bons  die  ox?  qui  croira  ce  miracle? 


Cephalie 

Les  prend,  les  presse  au  col,  et  leur  fait 
a to  U3  deux 

Fairs  autour  de  ses  bras  cent  replis  tortueux. 
De  leur  col  allonge  sort  une  jaune  bave 
Qui  coule  entre  ses  doigts  et  tout  la  bras  lui 
lave , 

II  serre  enfin  les  mains,  redouble  ses  efforts 
3t  tous  deux  etouffes  "a  terra  tombent  morts. 

CJ  .v) 


However,  it  is  Jupiter  whose  godly  physical  actions  are  most 
frequently  mentioned,  either  by  him  or  by  others.  Junon  in 
the  prologue  first  alludes  to  his  ability  so  change  forms  at 
will  as  well  as  to  his  power  to  change  mortals  into  constel- 


lations and  his  control  over  the  passage  of  time.  Mercure 
adds  (I.i)  that  he  is  absolute  over  all  the  other  gods,  that 
he  is  omniscient  (I.iii)  and  that  his  rapture  goes  far  be- 
yond the  delights  of  the  happiest  of  lovers  (I.iv).  Next, 
Jupiter  himself  refers  in  detail  to  some  of  the  past  meta- 
morphoses he  has  undergone  to  seduce  various  women: 

Tantot,  pour  m’asservir  quelques  beautes  rebelles, 
Tu  CAmour]  me  fais  emprunter  des  ongles  et  des  ailes 
Du  doux  chant  des  oiseaux  ta  vertu  quelquefois 
3n  des  mugissemens  a transforme  ma  voix; 

J'ai  d’autres  fois  chants  non  amoureux  martyre 
Sur  la  flute  de  Pan,  sous  la  peau  dfun  satyre; 

3t  sou3  la  forme  d’or  ton  pouvoir  souverain 
M 1 a fait  trouver  passage  en  des  portes  d'airain. 

(Ill .i ) 
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Finally  Jupiter  refers  to  his  having  reduced  the  Titans  to 
powder  with  his  lightning  bolt  and  to  his  speeding  up  of  the 
time  involved  in  Alcmene's  pregnancy  (V.vi). 

Such  are  the  major  physical  actions  represented  in 
the  text  of  Rotrou's  comedies.  In  short,  non-human  nature's 
actions  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  restricted  to  storms 
and  the  passing  of  time,  and  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
comedies  d 'amour  than  in  the  other  comedies.  On  the  contrary, 
man's  actions  range  from  sleeping  and  talking, 'to  violent 
dueling  and  slapstick.  Soma  of  these  actions  can  be  found 
In  all  the  comedies;  others --murder  and  slapstick,  for  in- 
stance--are  never  found  in  the  comedies  d ' amour  and  may  or 
may  not  occur  in  the  other  plays. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  variety  of  physical  actions, 
emphasis  on  most  of  the  actions  is  lacking  due  either  to  the 
mildness  of  the  action  ("e.g.,  talking,  sighing)  or  to  the 
infrequency  of  its  appearance  (e.g.,  childbirth).  Conse- 
quently, physical  actions  as  a group  are  not  significant  in 
themselves.  Viewed  individually,  their  specific  import 
depends  ultimately  upon  their  contribution  to  the  various 
characters'  conceptions  of  reality — the  character  being  the 
’'human”  being  intrinsically  involved  in  the  comedies  whose 
conception  of  reality  we  can  best  verify.  This  contribution 
and  the  resulting  importance  of  individual  physical  actions 
will  be  shown  in  Fart  II. 
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Physical  states  are  not  usually  singled  out  for 
special  attention  in  the  comedies  of  Rotrou.  7/hen  present* 
they  are  often  interwoven  with  physical  actions  in  such  a 
way  that  the  state  is  just  mentioned  and  any  description  or 
detail  is  in  terms  of  physical  actions.  For  instance,  preg- 
nancy is  mentioned  in  both  i»e s S os ies  and  La  belle  Alphrede , 
but  always  in  the  same  breath  as  the  approaching  birth  of 
the  child,  the  latter  being  stressed.  The  state  of  captivity 
is  indirectly  evoked  by  references  to  objects  such  as  chains 
as  well  as  by  references  to  actions  such  as  wearing  chains, 
or,  in  the  case  of  servants,  to  their  physical  duties.  Sleep 
is  .never  described  except  as  the  occasion  for  dreams.2® 
Drowsiness  is  also  mentioned  just  in  passing. 29  Drunkenness, 
when  referred  to  as  a state,  is  represented  by  its  psycho- 
logical effects  rather  than  its  physical  characteristics. 
Hunger  is  invariably  present  whenever  a parasite  speaks,  but 
both  Brgazile  and  brgaste  usually  manifest  their  hunger  by 
talking  about  food  and  eating.  Only  once,  in  Les  Gaptifs , 
is  hunger  per  se  evoked  at  any  length,  when  Srgazile  speaks 
bitterly  against  "ce  squelette  anime  . . . ce  spectre  . . . 
£cettej  f ache  use  mire  . . ."  (I.ii). 

Two  states  merit  a more  detailed  review:  old  age  and 

illness.  Both  show  up  more  in  the  adaptations  of  Plautus 
and  the  Italians  than  in  the  comedies  d 'amour.  Old  age  is 
more  prevalent  than  illness,  being  mentioned  nearly  every  time 
an  old  person  appears  among  the  characters.  <Vith  three  old 
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men  on  stage  and  another  referred  to  in  absentia , La  Soeur 
is  perhaps  the  most  age-oriented  of  all  the  comedies. 

Orgie  warns  Lydie  (IV.vii)  not  to  think  that  he  is  too*  weak 
to  take  revenge  against  her  merely  because  of  his  age. 

Anselme  comments  on  Geronte's  trembling  body  and  worn  face 
(Ill.ii).  Srgaste,  discussing  Polydore  as  a suitor , sarcas- 
tically remarks  that  he  has  no  teeth,  that  everyone  judges 
him  to  be  from  the  century  of  Saturne  or  from  the  time  of  the 
flood,  and  compares  his  walk  with  that  of  a lame  donkey  which 
nearly  falls  at  every  step  and  must  be  held  up  or  picked  up 
incessantly  (II. ii).  Srgaste  later  addresses  old  age  itself 
as  a source  of  infirmities  in  an  attempt  to  convince  Anselme 
that  Geronte  is  playing  a joke  on  him  (Ill.iv).  Anselme,  in 
turn,  bemoans  his  own  age  when  he  realizes  Srgaste 's  trickery 
(III.v)  . Old  age  is  also  addressed  by  Hegee  in  Les  Gaptif  s : 
like  Anselme,  Hegee  appears  more  concerned  with  the  psycho- 
logical attributes  of  old  age  than  with  tne  physical,  although 
on  one  occasion  he  directs  his  remarks  to  the  latter: 

Ce  corps  si  languissant,  si  vieil  et  si  casse, 

Est  rajeuni,  mon  fils,  quand  tu  l’as  embrasse; 

Ma  vieillesse  a cease  quand  tu  l'as  abord/e; 

De  ce  mourant  Sson,  ta  vue  est  la  Me dee ; 

Ma  vigueur  se  repare,  et  sous  ces  cheveux  gris 
Je  sens  mon  premier  sang  et  mes  premiers  esprits. 

(V  .i) 

Likewise,  Srgaziie  stresses  the  physical  age  of  Hegee  earlier 
in  the  play  (Ill.viii).  Occasional  references  occur  in 
plays  other  than  La  Soeur  and  Les  Captifs . Damon  in  La  Diane 
(Il.i),  Hippocrasse  in  Clarice  (I.v),  and  Amintas  in  La  Belle 
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Alphreds  (II. ii)  allude  to  their  own  age--in  the  latter  play, 
Rodolphe  also  refers  to  Amintas * old  age  (Ill.iii).  Menechme 
Sosicle  in  Les  M^nechrnes  alludes  to  that  of  Orazie's  father 
(IV. ii);  Leonin,  Alexis,  Hortense,  and  Horace  in  Clarice  all 
mention  that  of  Hippocrasse  (m.v;  II. iv;  II. ill  and  I.ii; 

II. ii  and  Il.iii,  respectively). 

The  state  of  illness  encompasses  "both  physical  and 
mental  disease;  no  distinct  line  is  drawn  between  them.  For 
example,  in  Les  Menechmes , although  madness  is  mentioned  as 
a disease  of  the  spirit  (IV. ii),  the  doctor  is  promptly  sum- 
moned. furthermore,  he  attempts  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
the  madness  by  asking  what  the  patient  has  had  to  eat  and 
drink  (IV  .v  ) . Physical  illness  is  most  frequently  found  in 
Clarice , no  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of  the  doctor  Hippo- 
crasse. He  tells  Horace  that  Clarice  may  very  well  have 
"quelque  aposthume,  ou  quelque  hydropisie"  or  f,quelque 
enflure  avec  des  maux  de  coeur"  (IV.iii).  Later,  Horace 
replies  to  Hippocrasse  that  he  finds  in  his  breath  "un  signe 
manifests/  D'un  mauvais  estomac,  cacochyme,  indigeste"  (V.ix). 
In  addition,  Lucrece  remarks  that  Alexis  avoided  her  as  if 
she  had  "un  air  contagieux"  (I.iv)  and  Hippocrasse  swears 
that  he  has  no  physical  illness  beneath  his  gray  beard  (V  ,ix)  . 
In  La  Sosur , Lelie  mentions  feigning  sickness  in  order  to 
stay  near  Sophie  (I. ill),  and  in  La  Ce  limine , Felicie  feigns 


sickness  as  an  excuse  (Ill.viii). 
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Mental  Illness,  i.s.,  madness,  is  both,  feigned  (Les 
Menechmes , 1 7 .ii;  La  5 ague  de  1 f oubli , V .vi)  and  deliberately 
attributed  to  others  (Les  Captifs , IXI.iv).  In  the  latter 
case,  Tyndare  gives  a step-by-step  description  of  Crysimant’s 
“madness"  in  order  to  fool  the  credulous  Hegee.  According 
to  lyndare , Crysimant’s  madness  spreads  through  his  spitting 
and  no  one  dares  approach  him  because  he  has  been  known  to 
attack  his  own  father,  eat  dirt,  take  his  clothes  off.  Soon 
he  will  be  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  will  leap  at  the  faces 
of  those  around  him. 

The  only  other  noticeable  reference  to  illness  is  made 
by  - the  unnamed  doctor  in  Les  Menechmes  as  he  bemoans  the  fact 
that  men  produce  within  themselves  the  humors  that  destroy 
their  own  bodies  (17.  iv  ) . 

Whereas  physical  states  in  the  text  are  few,  physical 
objects  are  abundant.  In  spite  of  their  vast  number  however, 
objects  are  not  particularly  significant.  No  striking 
patterns  emerge  from  careful  study.  In  broad  outline,  objects 
in  the  text  fall  into  five  categories!  (1)  those  relating 
to  non-human  nature,  bodies  of  water,  stars,  plants,  caves; 

(2)  those  relating  to  geography  and  location,  countries, 
cities,  buildings,  streets;  (3)  those  relating  to  human 
activities,  swords,  letters,  dishes,  clothes;  (h)  those 
relating  to  possession,  money,  gold,  jewelry;  (5)  those 
relating  to  special  states,  chains,  thrones,  tombs.  Objects 
pertaining  to  non-human  nature  and  geography  are  more  numerous 


than  objects  pertaining  to  the  other  categories.  Also,  when 
the  individual  plays  are  compared,  the  c omedies  d ’amour  all 
tend  to  refer  to  the  same  objects;  the  adaptations  of  Plautus 
and  the  Italians  often  vary  in  their  references.  For  example 
liS  Soeur  mentions  no  less  than  seventeen  different  cities 
and  countries  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other  adaptations 
whicn  mention  on  the  average  of  about  four  or  five  cities 
and  countries.  Similarly,  Clarice  accounts  for  most  of  the 
herbs  and  plants  found  in  the  text  of  the  adaptations. 

Taken  as  a group,  tnougn,  physical  objects  in  the  text  of 
the  comedies  have  no  importance  other  than  that  of  indicating 
a tendency  toward  abstractness. 

Physical  beings  are  not  referred  to  as  often  as  ob- 
jects, but  they  nevertheless  occur  quite  freauently  in  the 
text.  Usually  the  beings  alluded  to  are  men  and  women; 
animals  are  not  at  all  prominent  except  perhaps  in  the  text 
of  Les  Sos ies . Here,  in  the  prologue,  Junon  mentions  that 
Callis to  reigns  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a bear  and  speaks 
of  using  animals  against  dercule.  Later,  Jupiter  alludes 
briefly  to  the  various  animal  forms  he  has  adopted  to  further 
his  amorous  adventures  (III  .i ) . Above  all,  there  is  the 
dramatic  re c i t by  Cephalie  relating  Hercule's  strangling  of 
the  serpents,  in  which  she  describes  the  serpents  as  ” . . 
ail^s,  a larges  c rates,/  . . . venimeuses  tetes"  f/ .v ) . 
Elsewhere,  animals  when  mentioned  are  never  emphasized. 
Occasionally,  they  are  found  in  metaphors.  In  Florimonde, 
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for  example,  Cleonie  compares  Tirsis  to  a roe-deer  (II  .v); 
in  La  Soeur,  Lrgaste  compares  Polydore  to  a donkey  (II. ii); 
and  in  Les  Captif s , captives  are  twice  likened  to  birds 
(I.iii;  II. iv).  Finally,  in  La  belle  Alphrede , Rodolphe 
identifies  himself  with  a tiger  and  a serpent  (Ill.iv),  and 
Alphrede  evokes  love  as  an  animal  which  is  crueler  and  more 
violent  than  any  serpent,  lion,  or  tiger  (I.i). 

Human  beings,  of  course,  are  mentioned  everywhere. 

Some  allusions  are  metaphorical;  the  following,  for  instance, 

describes  the  psychological  relief  felt  by  a lover  who  has 

just  won  his  beloved’s  favor.3^ 

Pareil  au  criminal  qui,  la  face  bandee, 

Lorsqu ’ il  attend  le  coup  voit  la  mort  retardee. 

Son  bandeau  detach! , ses  juges  satisfaits, 

Le  peuple  souriant  ec  ses  liens  defaits; 

Tels,  les  sens  etonnls  et  le  coeur  tout  de  glace, 

Je  demeure  confus  au  moment  de  ma  grace; 

(Le  r llandre  V . v i ) 

However,  most  stress  the  being  as  himself.  Such  direct 
references  are  either  descriptive  or  substitutive;  in  ether 
words,  they  either  refer  to  the  physical  appearance  of  a 
person  or  they  suggest  the  desired  relationship  between  one 
person  and  another. 

Among  the  descriptive  references,  the  majority  point 
to  beauty.  This  beauty  invariably  remains  abstract,  being 
summed  up  by  such  vague  and  idealizing  words  as  "charmes,” 
"appas,"  "attraits,"  "beaute,"  which  appear  everywhere. 
Typically,  in  Clarice , Hortense  describes  Clarice  as  "Un 
parfait  abrege  de  merveille  et  de  grace 


?! 


(I.ii).  Occasionally 
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though  never  in  the  comedies  d 1 amour,  ugliness  is  spot- 
lighted. H Regardless  of  whether  the  reference  is  to  beauty 
or  ugliness,  there  is  very  little  physical  description  of 
features.  The  only  reference  that  approaches  preciseness  is 
Crysinant's  portrayal  of  Philocrate  in  Les  Captifs: 

Chastain,  de  basse  taille,  un  peu  haut  en  couleur, 

De  vingt  ans  a peu  pres. 

(Ill  .iv ) 

In  addition.  Lysis  in  La  Celimene  mentions  ” tresses  blondes” 
(II. ii),  and  Theaste  in  Florimonde  indicates  that  Florimonde’s 
hair  is  wavy  (II.v).32  Also  in  La  Celimene,  a substitute 
for  the  description  is  offered  in  .alidor’s  summation  of  how 
he -uses  his  pen  to  darken  an  eyebrow,  add  color  to  a cheek, 
whiten  a lady's  skin  (II. ii). 

If  the  features  and  parts  of  the  body  are  not  elaborated 
upon,  they  are  often  mentioned.  Ye  ax  and,  oeil  are  found 
everywhere .33  Many  of  the  references  compare  eyes  to  stars 
or  to  the  sun,  as  does  the  following  passage  in  La  Belle 
Alphrede — easily  the  most  enumerative  reference  to  eyes  in 
the  comedies: 

Beaux  yeux,  belles  prisons  d'une  innocente  esclave, 
Nouveaux  soleils  des  cords  que  la  Tamise  lave, 

Chers  et  premiers  auteurs  de  mes  affections. 

Beaux  objets  de  mes  voeux,  mes  douces  passions. 
Uniques  souverains  que  mon  ame  desire, 

D'o*u  venez-vous  si  loin  etablir  votre  empire, 

(IV  .ii) 

Other  parts  of  the  body  mentioned  frequently  are  cosur , mains , 
sang,  ss in , visage,  corps , bras , and  bouche . 34  Besides  the 


references  to  characteristic  appearance,  there  are  allusions 
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to  situational  appearance,  sucn  as  a present  change  in 
expression . 

The  sucstitutive  references  are  almost  always  made 
by  lovers  concerning  their  beloved.  The  lovers  allude  to 

in  love,  tne  effect  oi  the  beloved  on  them,  or  their 
desire  to  possess  the  beloved.  The  lover  falls  in  love  be- 
cause he  is  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  his  beloved.  Acaste  in 
Ba  Belle  Alphrede  and  Lelie  in  La  5 oe ur  both  emphasize  this 
directly.  Acaste  tells  his  sister  Alphrede : 

ficoute:  au  me me  instant  que  parut  a ma  vue 

Cette  jeune  beauts  de  tant  d'attraits  pourvue, 

D'un  desordre  soudain  rnes  sens  furent  troubles, 

Mon  esprit  interdit,  mes  yeux  comme  aveugles, 

St  je  ne  voyois  rien  qu'une  douce  lumiere 
Qui  m’avoit  ebloui  de  sa  clarte  premiere. 

(TV  • i ) 

The  beloved’s  presence  continues  to  inflame  the  lover  long 

after  the  initial  encounter.  In  Le  Filandre , for  example, 

Filandre  speaks  of  Theane: 

Je  vois  ce  beau  sujet  du  feu  qui  me  devore, 

Et  je  tremble  a l'aspect  de  ces  yeux  que  j 'adore. 

(Ill.iii) 

Likewise,  in  Les  Lienechmes , Menechme  Ravi  tells  Srotie: 

Mais  avec  une  grace  et  des  attraits  si  doux 
Que  vous  me  forcerez  "a  m’eloigner.  de  vous, 

Si  vous  ne  re  tens z les  regards  tout  de  flamme 

Qui  m'enchantent  les  yeux  ei  qui  m'embrasent  l»ame 

(I.iii) 

Finally,  the  desire  to  possess  the  beloved — or  merely 
to  touch  her--Is  implicit  in  the  many  references  to  seeing 
her.  Since  the  lover  is  prevented  from  realizing  his  desires 
he  sublimates  them  in  an  action  which  is  permitted.  Accord- 
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ingly,  many  lovers  beg  to  see  their  beloved.  In  La  Diane , 
Diane,  disguised  as  Lysandre,  begs  Rosinde's  brother 
Qrimand,  "Faites  luire  a mes  yeux  ce  soleil  de  mon  arne"  and 
relates  ho w "L 'impatient  desir  de  x*evoir  ses  beaux  yeux" 

(III  .x)  has  led  him  across  the  ocean  to  see  Rosinde.  Earlier 
in  the  same  play,  Ariste,  speaking  to  himself  about  Orante, 
says  , 

Souffrez  que  je  la  voie  au  sortir  de  ces  lieux, 

Et  que  sans  l’offenser  je  paroisse  a ses  yeux 

(Ill.i) 

Similarly,  in  La  Bague  _de  1 * oubli , Tancrede  , who  has  been 

promised  Liliane  by  her  father  but  who  has  yet  to  see  her, 

refers  to  how  "le  desir  de  voir  cet  aimable  visage"  (II. i) 

has  spurred  him  on  to  travel  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 

Florimonde , Florimonde  directly  begs  her  beloved  Cleandre: 

Portant-  lex  yeux  ailleurs,  arrete  au  moins  tea  pas; 
• •••••••••••  ••••• 

Mais  accorde,  cruel,  ce  bien  a mes  douleurs, 

Que' je  voie  un  moment  le  sujet  de  mes  pleurs. 

(I.i) 

Accordingly,  most  allusions  and  references  to  physical 
beings  are  to  the  beauty  of  the  beloved,  often  to  her  eyes. 
These  references,  however,  remain  abstract  and  idealized; 
no  concrete  differentiation  is  made  between  the  beauty  of 
one  person  and  that  of  another.  Allusions  to  beauty  are 
frequently  seconded  by  allusions  to  seeing  the  beloved-- 
seeing  being  a substitute  for  touching  in  such  cases.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  also  made  of  the  heart,  hands,  the  mouth, 
though  usually  in  a figurative  sense.  Opposed  to  these 
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affirmative  references  are  a few  negative  descriptions  of 
ugliness  or  old  age.  In  addition,  facial  expressions  often 
draw  comment,  which,  is  to  he  expected  since  many  of  the 
characters  do  little  more  in  the  way  of  physical  action  than 
raise  an  eyebrow,  grow  pale,  or  let  a few  tears  roll  down 
their  faces. 

The  abstractness  of  the  allusions  and  references  to 
beauty,  the  figurative  nature  of  the  references  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  the  lack  of  distinction  among  individuals, 
the  importance  attached  to  facial  expressions  as  betraying 
psychological  reactions,  all  point  to  the  limited  signifi- 
cance of  physical  beings  as  such  in  Rotrou's  comedies. 

Indeed,  almost  all  physical  phenomena  have  only  a limited 
significance.  Each  must  gain  any  meaning  from  its  relation 
to  the  psychological  reality  in  the  plays > the  importance 
of  each  physical  phenomenon  lies  in  the  characters'  evalu- 
ation of  it.  Some  physical  phenomena,  such  as  the  passing 
of  time  and  various  objects  mentioned  in  the  text,  remain 
purely  physical  and  have  no  subjective  psychological  or 
transcendental  existence.  Other  physical  phenomena,  a good 
example  of  which  would  be  the  appearance  and  sound  made  by 
trees  as'  their  leaves  are  rustled  by  the  wind,  are  meta- 
phorical reflections  of  a character's  state  or  feelings  and 
exist  only  because  the  character  feels  a certain  way  at  a 
certain  moment.  Still  others,  however,  either  form  or  change 
the  characters'  conceptions  of  reality.  In  producing 
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psychological  consequences,  such  phenomena  become  important. 
The  manner  in  which  these  consequences  occur,  as  well  as  the 
specific  physical  phenomena  which  produce  them,  will  be 
discussed  as  the  characters'  conceptions  of  reality  are 
analyzed . 
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N0T3S 


Clarice  was  adapted  by  Rotrou  from  L'3rofilomachia, 
overo  il  Due  11  o d tamore  _s  d.  1 araicitia  of  Sforza  d'OddiT  See 
H.  C.  Lancaster,  A History  of  French  Dramatic  Literature  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  Part  II,  Vol.  II  (Baltimore,  19327 , 
p.  477*  La  3 oe ur  was  adapted  from  La  Sorslla  of  Della  Porta. 
See  ibid.,  p.  479. 

^See  clorinde  V .ii ; La  Celimene  r / .ii ; V .ii ; V .v  ; 

Le  Filandre  Il.vii;  V.viii;  Florimonde  II. ii;  Ill.iii; 

IV  .Tv  ; I V .v  ; V . ii  ; V . iv  in  Jean  Rotrou,  Oeuvres  completes, 
ed  . V iolle  t-le  -Due  , 5 vols.  (Paris,  l820"T*~  All  subsequent 
citations  will  refer  to  this  edition  unless  otherwise *indi- 
cated.  The  original  editions  of  the  comedies  were  also 
cons  ulted . 

^See  jj a Diane  V .x  and  La  Celimene  V .viii;  V ,xi.  In 
Le  Filandre  ,~~Tae  ane  also  bares  her  breast,  but  only  to 
entice  her  lover. 


^Mistaken  identity  occurs  in  I.v;  III .ii; ' III  .iii ; 
Ill.iv;  Ill.vi;  IV  .ii;  IV. iv ; andV.ii.  Sosie,  alone,  is 
confronted  by  Mercure  twice  (I.ii  and  V.i);  Amphitryon  comes 
face  to  face  with  Jupiter  once,  in  the  presence  of  both  the 
captains  and  Sosie  (IV. iv). 


"Originally,  Jupiter  merely  spoke  from  a cloud.  See 
Lancaster,  Part  II,  Vol.  II,  p.  335*  In  l649>  however,  the 
play  was  made  into  a full  piece  \ machine.  See  Lancaster, 
Part  II,  Vol.  II,  p.  719. 


^Onca  in  La  Soeur : "Q,ue  le  nuage  creve,  et  que  le 

foudre  tombe"  (I.ii);  once  in  Clarice , "Le  foudre  ne  choit 
pas  toutes  les  fois  qu’il  tonne  " (III . iv) ; and  once  in  Le 
Filandre,  . . sa  vitesse  extreme/  3gale  en  ces  deserts 
celle  au  foudre  me  me"  (II  .v). 


.^Both  Filandre  in  Le 
Celimene  refer  to  the  "echo 
answer  their  plaints;  there 
ment  of  water  as  it  kisses 


Filandre  and  the  Filandre  in  La 
s " of  the  woods  ana  springs  which 
is  also  an  allusion  to  the  move- 
tne  bank  in  Florimonde  II. iv. 


La 


®3ee  also 
Diane  V .viii . 


La  Belle  Alphred* 


III  .i: 


Clorinde  II . iv  ; 


^See 


also  Les  So3ies 


I.i. 
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-‘-^Alejandro  Cioranescu,  In  his  21  3arroco;  o,  El 
descubrlmiento  del  drama  (La  Laguna  de  Tenerife,  1957*77 
comments  upon  the  use  of  mythology  in  describing  nature; 

"Si  paisa je  barroco,  asi  considerado  como^una  fertilijsacion 
del  cuadro  natural  por  medio  de  la  fantasia,  parece  poderse 
concebir  en  tres  modos  distintos.  En  primer  lugar , encon- 
tramos  todavia,  con  una  vitalidad  nada  disminuida;  a lo 
largo  de  todo  el  siglo  barroco,  una  modalidad  es tills tica 
tradicional,  que  a3ociaxa  los  elementos  de  la  naturaleza  las 
ficciones  de  la  mitologia  . . (p.  70}. 

11Thomas  Bulfinch,  Bulf  inch  *s  Mythology.  The  Age  of 
Fable , The  Age  of  Chivalry,  Legends  of  Charlemagne  (New'" 
York,  1947 ) , pp.  2-3. 


IP 

‘glbid. , p.  3*  Such  an  allusion  is  found  in  La 
Diane  I .i . 

J-3lbid  . , p.  72  for  Night  and  poppies,  p.  4 1 for  Dawn 


opening  tm 


iates.  i'ypical  references  in  Rotrou  would  be 


l4.i 


Les  portes  de  l'aurore 

Au  brillant  char  au  jour  ne  s ' ouvrent  pas  encore. 
La  nuit  s'ur  to  us  les  ye  ox  presse  encor  ses  pavots* 

(Clarice  I . i ) 

Quand  la  mere  des  onibres 

Confondant  les  couleurs  fit  toutes  choses  sombres, 
St  sur  cet  horizon  repandio  ses.  pavots. 

(La  Be  lie  Alphrede  IV  . i ) 

Car  qui  volt  le  solsil  sent  toujours  sa  chaleur; 
Mais  quand  on  s ’en  eloigne,  et  qu'un  epais  nuage 
Arrete  son  effet  et  cache  son  visage, 

Alors  on  obeit  a la  n^cessite; 

St  recourir  au  feu  n’est  cas  legerete." 

(I. ill) 

l^Love  notes  or  ooems  figure  in  the  following:  La 

Diane  I .iii;  V .11 ; La  Ce limine  I.i;  II  .ii:  Clorinde  IV  .Hi; 
Le  x1  ilandre  I . i i ; Glarice  I . iv  ; Les  Captif  s I.i;  TV  . i . 

^Le  Fjlandre  II. vi.  Bee  also  La  Cellmene  I.ii; 

IV.  i;  IV.  iii;  Clarice  IV  . iv  ;.  Florimonde  TV  .ii. 

i7see  also  La  Bague  de  1 1 oubli  I. iii;  II. ii;  III.v; 
Les  Captif s II  .i  ; IV  .ii J V .viii ; Clarice  I .vii ; V .vii ; 

La  ciT£ra.¥ne  IV. vi;  V.v;  V.xi. 
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1 P\ 

°In  other  cases,  sexual  Intercourse  is  alluded  to 
as  "les  devoirs  du  menage"  (La  See  ur  II. ii),  "un  pardon  plus 
expres"  (Les  Sosies  III  .vi ) ,~~jtsqs\  laiscives  amours"  (La  bague 
de  l'oubli  V .viii ) , "les  fruits  delicieux"  (La  bague  de 
1 1 oub li  V.viii),  "les  fruits  de  l’hymenee"  (La  belle  aTonr^de 
V .ii) 

19£)ying  or  death  is  mentioned  in  Le  Filandre  Il.iii; 
Il.vii;  V.iii;  Clorinde  I.i;  I.ii;  II. v;  IV.i;  IV.Ti;  IV.iii. 
For  punishment  see  La  Diane  V.viii;  Le  Pilandre  Il.vii;  V.iii; 
FI or imonde  I.i.  Blood  is  mentioned  in  Le  Pilandre  II. v;  V.vii 
swords  in  La  Celimene  Ill.i;  eternal  sleep  in  La  Ce limene  II. i 

20"Sus,  quel  moyen  propice  a ta  funeste  envie 
Par  une  prompts  mort  terrninsra  oa  vie? 

Le  fer  en  ce  dessein  ne  te  peut  secourir, 

Puisoue  des  traits  plus  forts  font  blesse  sans 
mourir . 

Croire  que  de  tes  maux  le  poison  te  delivre; 

Le  plus  fort  des  poisons  te  laisse  encore  vivre  ; 

Tu  souffres  sans  danger  ce  poison  amoureux 
Quo  te  mit  dans  le  ccaur  cet  objet  rigoureux. 

Snfin  le  vasts  sein  de  Marne  ou  de  la  Seine 
S'offrs  d'enssvelir  et  ton  corps  et  ta  peine." 

(Le  Filandr e IV . i ) 

"Commence,  malheureux,  a mourir  de  bonne  heure  ; 
N'offre  plus  a ce  corps  le  fatal  aliment 
Qui , le  faisant  durer,  fait  durer  son  tourment; 
Ingrat,  trouve  de  pleurs  une  nouvelle  source, 

Que  ton  ame  se  noie  et  se  perde  en  leur  course: 
Repare,  criminal,  ta  fauts  aux  yeux  da  tous  : 

Arrache  tes  cheveux,  meurtris  ton  sein  de  coups; 
Prive  des  yeux  ingrats  du  bien  de  la  lumiere; 

Que  de  ce  lache  coeur  ta  main  soit  meurtri^re  •" 

(F lor imonde  V . i ) 

Perrande  in  I<a  Be  lie  Alphre  de , Lsonin,  and  t'ne  valet 
of  Hippocrasse  in  Clarice , Me ssSnie  and  Cilindre  in  Les 
Menechmes , Ergaste  in  La  S oe ur , and  the  two  Sosies  irTTes 
Sos  ies  . 

23 

He  first  complains  to  his  mistress  Erotie  that  he 
will -have  to  prepare  more  food  and  drink,  since  Srgaste,  a 
parasite,  is  invited  (I.iv).  Later,  he  briefly  refers  to 
the  diversity  of  dishes  he  has  prepared  when  Menechma  Sosicle 
walks  in  (II. ii). 

pi 

The  exact  relation  of  physical  reality  to  psycholog- 
ical reality  in  Hessenie  ' s and  3osie»s  at  titudes — being 
psychological  in  nature  — is  a subject  for  Parc  II  and  .vill  be 
discussed  there. 
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^"D’un  flacon  de  vin  pur  . . . 

Pris  d’un  nuid  frais  porce  j’allai  fairs  ma  proie. 
Hardi,  je  l'assaillis,  et  lui  tirai  da  flanc 
Cetts  douce  liqueur  qui  tenoit  lieu  de  sang,.” 

(1 . 111 ) 

‘-°Eariy  in  the  play,  Fseudole  is  told  to  change  the 
original  chains  of  Tyndare  and  Philocrate  to  lighter  ones, 
and  to  allow  them  to  walk  around  while  he  watches  them 
(I. iii).  Later,  he  is  told^to  take  their  chains  off  (Il.vii). 
Still  later,  an  angered  Hegee  tells  the  other  jailor  not  just 
to  put  the  chains  back  on  Tyndare,  but  also  to  increase  their 
v/eight.  In  addition,  he  is  to  take  Tyndare  to  a dungeon 
where  there  is  no  light,  and  to  beat  him  as  an  example  for 
the  other  prisoners. 

27Sylv  ian  describes  the  physical  actions  of  his  former 
position  rather  idealistically: 

Que  je  passois  les  jours,  sur  les  rives  des  eaux, 

A tresser  des  cordons  de  joncs  et  de  roseaux, 

Ou  de  faire  sans  dessein,  au  son  de  ma  musette, 
Danser  Amaryllis,  Celimene  ou  Lisette. 

.(II. ii) 

pQ  ^ ^ 

'°See  La  Ce limene  II. v;  Le  FiJLandre  II. v;  La  Belle 
Alphrede  Ill.i;  Clarice  I.iv. 

29gee  Le  Filandre  II. iii;  La  Celimene  II. ii;  La  Bague 
de  l^ubli  II  .vi;  V.v. 

^See  also  La  Diane  V.iiij  La  Belle  Alphrede  V.ii; 
Florimonde  1 1 1 . i . 

^1See  La  Belle  Alphrede  III. iii;  La  Sceur  II. ii; 

Clarice  I .v . 

32»^s-tu  vu  sans  amour  l’or  de  ses  tresses  blondes 
Dessus  un  front  si  blanc  se  diviser  en  ondes?" 

(11. 111) 

53^hey  are  mentioned  almost  five  hundred  times 
throughout  the  comedies,  an  average  of  forty  times  per  play. 
Often,  of  course,  yeux  is  used  figuratively,  especially  to 
me  an  regard . 

34c  oe_ur,  mains , 3ang,  sein , and  bouche  are  often  used 
figuratively — coeur  in  a psychological  sense--whereas  visage, 
corps , and  bras  occur  literally  as  a rule. 


PART  II 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  reality 

The  psychological  level  of  reality  in  Rotrou's  comedies 
concerns  itself  solely  with  the  characters’  psychological 
make-up.  No  other  beings,  such  as  animals,  are  deemed  worthy 
of  possessing  a psychological  nature.  In  attempting  to  view 
this  level,  reliance  is  placed  on  recent  perceptual-cognitive 
approaches  to  personality  as  espoused  by  Carl  Rogers,  -who 
proposes  that  the  behavior  of  each  person  is  derived  from 
(1)  his  perception  of  himself  and  outer  events  and  persons 
and  (2)  the  organization  ’which  he  places  upon  these  percep- 
tions. The  totality  of  each  individual’s  percepts  consti- 
tutes his  perceptual  field.  It  is  not  denied,  of  course, 
that  organic  and  cultural  factors  shape  behavior;  but  this 
shaping  is  not  direct,  i or  it  is  not  tnese  factors  in  them- 
selves which  determine  behavior,  rather  the  individual’s 
perception  of  these  factors.^-  Perception  is  thus  the 
foundation  of  a person’s  psychological  make-up,  from  which 
it  foll.ows  that  the  basis  of  psychological  reality  in  a 
comedy  is  the  perceptual  field  of  its  cnaracters,  i.e.,  their 
conceptions  of  reality. 

That  Rotrou  has  given  his  characters  the  benefit  of  a 
subjective  reality  can  be  immediately  seen  in  Lisante  's  reve- 
lation that 
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En  l’etat  ou  je  3 uis , 

Lames,  plaintes,  regrets,  tenoignez  mes  ennuis. 

(C lorinde  IV  . i ) 

It  night  be  objected  that  vheraaa  in  ordinary  life  one  can 
judge  a person’s  subjective  reality  from  what  he  says  and 
does  in  various  situations  over  a long  period  of  time,  in 
the  theater  one  can  perceive  the  character’s  subjective 
reality  only  by  what  he  does  within  the  situation  of  the 
play  as  it  is  performed  on  stage.  In  an  effective  play, 
however,  the  situations  in  whicn  the  characters  find  them- 
selves are  such  as  to  elicit  quite  graphically  both  the 
feelings  of  the  characters  and  the  manner  in  which  they  view 
themselves  and  others.  A critic’s  Knowledge  of  a character’s 
perceptual  field  is  thus  not  significantly  restricted. 

The  French  comic  tradition,  which  has  existed  more  or 
less  intact  until  recent  times,  demands  that  a comic  character 
be  a type. ^ in  modern  terms,  this  requires  that  the 
characters  share  many  of  the  same  perceptions  and  that  their 
perceptual  fields  be  simplified.  But  although  r’rench  cornedv, 
by  directing  itself  toward  the  general  similarities  among 
people, 3 does  not  provide  as  fertile  a field  for  the  analysis 
on  the  psychological  level  of  purely  individual  differences, 
it  is  capable  of  affording  significant  insights  into  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  perceptual  fields  of  different 
types  of  characters. 

In  accordance  with  the  French  comic  tradition,  then, 
my  discussion  of  the  characters’  conceptions  of  reality  will 
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proceed  from  one  type  to  another:  a summary  of  the  type 

under  consideration  will  be  first  offered,  after  which  indi- 
vidual representatives  whose  perceptual  fields  are  either 
unusually  detailed  or  markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
type  will  be  briefly  signaled  out  for  special  mention. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  part  I,  lovers  are  the  largest 
group  of  characters.  For  the  most  part,  they  engage  in 
ordered  moves  of  a game  whose  rigidity  and  repetitiveness 
can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  Not  only  do  psychological 
conventions  occur  again  and  again  in  the  same  pattern,  but 
these  conventions  are  also  accompanied  by  linguistic  conven- 
tions--these , too,  always  in  the  same  or  similar  patterns. 
Reviewed  briefly,  the  game  is  as  follows.  Before  one  falls 
in  love,  one  resists  it  as  an  intruder  upon  one’s  peace  of 
mind an  enemy  of  one's  reason  and  liberty.  However,  the 
beauty  of  a woman,  or  the  voice,  wit,  and  comeliness  of  a 
man  prove  too  strong  an  attraction,  so  one  gives  in  to  love 
and  becomes  a lover.  The  realization  of  this  change  is  often 
indicated  by  one's  expression  of  regret  at  losing  peace  of 
mind  and  freedom.  Courtship  then  follows,  each  sex  following 
set  procedures.  The  man  courts  his  beloved  by  praising  her 
beauty  and  perfection,  by  plaints,  by  submission  to  her 
wishes,  threatening,  if  necessary,  to  commit  suicide  or  chal- 
lenging rivals  to  a duel.  The  young  woman  tries  to  win  her 
beloved  by  more  varied  means:  sometimes  she  tells  him  truth- 

fully of  her  feelings,  other  times  she  goes  further  and 
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pursues  him,  in  which  case  she  is  likely  to  disguise  herself 
as  a man.  Then  again,  she  may  feign  indifference  or  flee 
from  him  until  she  is  sure  that  he  is  in  love  with  her. 
Contrary  to  the  situation  of  men,  she  does  not  feel  at  all 
obliged  to  submit  her  wishes  to  those  of  her  beloved.  If 
the  young  woman  loses  her  beloved,  she  either  shows  her  sad- 
ness or  laughs  it  off;  the  young  man  acts  likewise.  As  a 
rule,  however,  true  lovers  end  up  together.  The  moment  of 
success --usually  the  moment  the  young  woman  admits  her  love 
to  the  young  man--is  marked  by  expressions  of  astonishment 
and  joy.  Marriage  is  always  understood  to  be  in  the  near 
future. 

The  moves  of  the  game  summarized  directly  above  are 
ostensibly  regulated  by  the  god  of  Love,  who  serves 'as  a 
sort  of  umpire  designated  by  the  players  .and  the  spectators, 
who  as  members  of  precieux  society  never  allow  the  game  to 
wander  from  the  social  plane.  The  god  of  Love  likes  everyone 
to  play  his  game  and  has  the  power  to  see  that  almost  every- 
one does: 

Ce  dieu  dont  tant  de  dieux  ont  senti  la  colere, 

St  qui  porta  ses  traits  jusqu'au  sein  de  sa  mere, 

Ce  monarque  commun  des  dieux  et  des  mortels 
Affranchit  peu  de  coeurs  du  droit  de  ses  autels; 

II  faut  cue  tout  defere  a son  pouvoir  supreme; 

(Florimonde  I . i ) 

If  anyone  resists  his  attempts  to  get  him  into  the  game.  Love 
uses  his  powers  of  persuasion;  no  one  escapes: 
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L ’Amour  est  un  archer  qui  n'a  a jamais  failli. 

Si  le  coeur  ne  se  rend  quand  il  est  assailli, 

II  prend  une  autre  voie,  il  le  force , il  le  blesse, 
Et  1 ’ orgueilleuse  alors  reconnoic  sa  foiblesse. 

Si  vous  ne  vous  rendiez  aux  amans  de  ces  lie  ox, 

Ce  dieu  pour  vous  toucher  susciteroit  des  dieux. 

Il  faut  que  tout  defere  a sa  force  indomptee, 

Et  son  intention  ne  paut  etre  evitee. 

(La  Celimena  I I . i ) 

Sven  time  does  not  aid  tne  lover  who  wishes  to  either  avoid 


or  escape  Love.  Sooner  or  later,  one  must  admit  defeat.  If 
one  is  unhappy  in  love  and  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  feeling, 
the  victory  is  short-lived;  with  the  passing  of  time,  love 
will  return  and  grow.  Ti  HI  e is  also  Love  's  enemy,  however, 
in  that  time  destroys  physical  beauty  and  youth,  without 
which  the  game  of  love  is  not  possible . 


As  I have  already  mentioned,  reason  and  peace  of  mind 

cannot  witnstand  Love’s  assault.  Those  who  pride  themselves 

on  serving  reason  instead  of  Love  eventually  admit  defeat. 

Celimene,  for  example,  gives  in  to  the  charms  of  Floridan; 

C 'en  est  fait,  ma  raison  est  lasse 
De  tenir  contre  tant  de  grace; 

Mon  courage  est  trcp  faible,  il  ne  me  peut  aider, 

Et  le  dieu  des  amans  m’a  tire  la  plus  forte 
De  toutes  les  f leches  qu’il  porte. 

He  bien.  Amour,  il  faut  ceder. 

(La  c£ limine  Ill.i) 

Lisante  in  Clorlnde  tells  Celianare, 

J’ai  vu  de  tes  pareils  pleurer  a mes  genoux; 

J’ai  captive  des  coeurs  at  j’ai  fait  des  jaloux; 

Ma  raison  toutefois  conserve  son  usaae; 

Je  n'ai  considers  leurs  pleurs  ni  leur  servage; 

Et  mo.n  coeur,  insensible  a leurs  charmes  puissans, 
Est,  rnalgrs  leurs  efforts,  encor  roi  de  mes  sens. 

(IV. i) 

but  admits  to  herself  as  soon  as  Celiandre  departs 
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En  l’etat  ou  ie  suis, 

Larmes , plaintes,  regrets,  temoignez  nes  ennuis. 
$uel  destin  me  conserve,  et  qui  me  peut  defendre 
De  perdre  la  lumiere  en  perdant  Celiandre?  , 

Likewise,  The an e in  Le  Filandre  and  Cleante  in  Fiorimonde 

fall  victim  to  "flammes  insensles/  Q,ui  domptez  la  raison  et 

disposez  les  coeurs"  (Fiorimonde  Il.iii). 

Love  also  overwhelms  family  ties  and  friendship,  not 

to  mention  loyalty  to  one’s  master  or  mistress. 5 Diane  in 

La  Diane  repeatedly  deceives  her  mistress  Orante  and  attempts 

to  deceive  the  family  of  Rosinde  by  pretending  to  be  her  long 

lost  fiance  xjysandre.  Timante  in  Fiorimonde  betrays  his 

brother  Theaste  by  telling  Felicie  that  Theaste Ts  love  for 

her  has  cooled  and  by  telling  Theaste  that  Felicie  is  dead. 

Cephise  in  Le  Filandre  works  completely  against  the  interests 

of  her  sister  Theane  by  feigning  and  lying,  just  as  Filandre 

works  against  those  of  his  brother  Celidor.  Felicie  and 

Celimene  in  La  Ce llmene  both  care  for  Floridan  and  do  not 

hesitate  to  attempt  to  fool  one  another.  Dorimene  and 

Lisante  in  Glorinde  are  both  supposedly  friends  of  Clorinde, 

yet  they  both  try  to  steal  Clorinde ’s  lover  from  her.  None 

of  these  deceivers  feels  more  than  a tinge  of  guilt;  rather 

they  excuse  themselves  in  the  name  of  love.  Typically, 

Cephise  tells  Filandre,  in  Le  Filandre , 

Oui,  mais  trahir  ma  soeurl  0 frivole  pensee  I 
Le  ciel  me  i’a  permis  quand  un  dieu  m’a  b lessee: 

Aux  esprits  amoureux  ces  crimes  sont  remis , 

Et  chacun  se  doit  plus  qu’a  ses  meilleurs  amis. 

Done  ne  differons  plus  ce  dessein  necessaire, 

Ft  trompons  a l'envi,  moi  ma  soeur,  toi  ton  frere; 
Tirons  da  leurs  ennuis  notre  contentement . 

(I.ii) 
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This  attitude  that  all  is  fair  in  love  is  even  echoed, 


though  not  quite  so  fervently,  by  the  offended  parties  after 
they  become  aware  of  the  perfidy.  Felicia  thus  excuses 
Timante  in  Florirnonde : 

Mais  que  ne  peut  1 'Amour  dessus  de  jeunes  amesl 
N'accusons  ni  louons  que  ces  divines  flamrnes; 

Que  nos  plaisirs  presens  effacent  nos  travaux, 

St  a’un  commun  dessein  pardonnons-  tous  nos  maux. 

(V  .v) 

Orante  urges  Diane  in  La  Diane  to  forget  "tous  nos  maux" 
(V.x).  Clorinde  tells  Lisanse  in  Clorinde : "L’amour  excuse 

tout"  (D/ .iii).  Sven  Celiaor  in  Le  Filandre  is  content  to 
regard  his  brother's  perfidy  as  punished  simply  by  its  being 
discovered  (IV.vii). 

This  apparent  transcendence  of  Love  over  morality 
does  not  imply,  however,  that  evil  is  encouraged,  for  evil 
never  wins.  Furthermore,  truly  malicious  evil,  especially 
that  of  siblings  directed  against  each  other,  is  punished 


and  the  evildoer  incurs  misfortune  such  as  shipwreck,  rob- 
bery, and  embarrassment.  A3  Filandre  points  out  to  Cephise 
after  their  trickery  is  discovered: 

Notre  commune  ardeur  eprouve  en  son  exces 
D'un  malheureux  dessein  un  malheureux  3ucces; 

St  le  ciel,  qui  salt  tout,  a fait  voir  sa  puissance 
A niontrer  1 'imposture  et  prouver  1’ innocence. 

(V.i) 

Cephise  responds  in  similar  words: 

Je  n’esperois  pas  mieux; 

Le  malheur  suit  toujours  un  dessein  vicieux. 

Quelque  adresse  qu'on  ait  a causer  ces  ombrages , 

La  vSrite  paroit  et  force  tous  nuages. 

(V.i) 
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Thus,  although  "L’amour  est  un  metier  ou  . . . un  ami 
trompe  l’autre  et  chacun  fait  pour  soi”  (Clorinde  I.ii), 
all  works  out  for  the  best  in  the  end. 

In  discussing  the  game  in  which  lovers  participate, 

I have  only  briefly  touched  upon  the  lover  as  an  individual 
and  his  conception  of  reality.  Although  there  are  differ- 
ences among  the  various  representatives  of  this  type,  most 
fall  into  the  category  of  what  may  be  called  the  true  lover. 
As  suggested  by  the  rules  of  the  game  of  Love,  such  a cnar- 
acter  places  his  beloved  above  everything  and  everyone.  The 
more  his  passion  obsesses  him,  the  narrower  his  perceptual 
field.  In  fact,  he  is  oblivious  to  most  facets  of  reality. 
His  world  is  physically  limited  to  human  beings  and  certain 
natural  phenomena,  all  of  which  appear  beautiful,  abstract, 
idealized,  as  they_ serve  to  mirror  his  beloved's  beauty  and 
his  feelings  for  her.  Other  than  his  beloved’s  beauty, 
physical  reality  has  no  appeal  for  him.  iior  does  transcen- 
dental reality £ The  questions  of  fate,  life  after  death, 
belief  in  a Supreme  Being,  are  all  pushed  aside  by  his  con- 
cern with  possessing  his  beloved  in.  the  present  and  in  the 
immediate  future.  Any  remarks  about  eternity  and  time  are 
mere  attempts  on  his  part  to  extend  this  present,  not  to 
transcend  it,  the  latter  being  no  more  possible  than  his 
transcending  his  identity  as  a true  lover. 

For  this  Individual  then,  the  world  is  predominantly 
psychological.  What  interests  him  is  what  he  and  his  beloved 
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think  and  feel.  For  this  reason,  he  is  constantly  submitting 
to  analysis  every  glance,  word,  expression,  sigh,  and  tear 
he  perceives.  Other  psychological  relationships,  however, 
are  ignored  as  much  as  physical  and  transcendental  reality. 
Thus,  although  the  true  lover's  conception  of  reality  is 
primarily  psychological,  it  is  also  quite  psychologically 
limited . 

The  lover's  preoccupation  with  his  beloved  has  a 
second  consequence.  In  addition  to  being  oblivious  to  most 
physical,  transcendental,  and  even  psychological  reality, 
the  lover  is  noted  for  his  extreme  submission  to  nis  beloved. 
This  submission  colors  the  lover's  perceptual  field  insofar 
as  he  allows  his  love  go  dictate  his  perception  of  himself 
and  the  world  around  him.  The  beloved's  words  and  actions 
change  the  lover’s  conception  of  reality;,  when  the  lover 
feels  his  love  is  unrequited,  he  sees  himself  as  an  unfor- 
tunate, unworthy  person  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing time  or  place,  a man  who  has  become  a mere 
shadow;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  feels  his  love  is  returned, 
he  is  the  happiest  of  mortals:  young,  vigorous,  and  sure  of 

himself.  >7aile  he  is  in  a state  of  despair,  the  surrounding 
world  is  "un  lieu  fatal"  permeated  with  "les  couleurs  du 
trepas"  (Glorinde  V .i ) ; once  he  knows  his  beloved  is  his, 
the  same  location  becomes  "beaux  lieux  ou  s'est  passe"  ce 
mystere  d ’amour  . . (Glorinde  V .iv ) . In  many  cases,  the 
lover  carries  this  submission  of  his  perceptual  field  to  hi3 
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love  even  further:  he  permits  his  perception  of  himself  to 

be  determined  not  just  by  his  success  or  failure  in  winning 
his  beloved  but  even  by  how  he  thinks  his  beloved  sees  him. 

A manifestation  of  the  baroque  theme  of  reflection,  such  a 
dedoublement  displays  "une  sorte  de  fascination  o'u  ie 
models,  cedant  a son  portrait  tous  les  signes  de  l'existence, 
se  vide  progressivement  de  lui-meme."?  This,  of  coarse, 
leads  to  an  annihilation  of  self  in  the  beloved.  The  beloved 
comes  to  be  a means  by  which  the  lover  reaches  beyond  himself, 
a means  by  which  he  attains  aesthetic  perfection,  beauty 
being  his  primary  quest. 

The  true  lover  manifests  his  love  in  many  ways,  al- 
though, due  to  the  conventions  of  Love,  there  is  little 
physical  action  he  can  perform,  few  physical  objects  which 
are  significant,  practically  no  physical  contact  allowed. 

He  is  consequently  reduced  to  spending  most  of  his  time 
talking  or  gazing  at  his  beloved,  which  he  supplements  by 
sighing  and  weeping.  Occasionally,  he  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  a rival  to  a duel,  and,  more  important, 
as  he  nears  the  point  of  success  in  winning  his  beloved,  he 
is  given  permission  to  kiss  her.  But  social  pressure  forces 
him  to  rely  mainly  on  psychological  measures  in  courtship. 

He  learns  to  relate  to  his  beloved  as  a psychological  being 
rather  than  a physical  being  (although  he  never  loses  his 
physical  attraction  to  her),  and  this  psychological  interest 
is  transformed  into  a strictly  ordered  relationship,  y/hat 
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he  says  to  his  beloved  becomes  of  utmost  importance  and 
yet  no  individuality  is  permitted:  in  speaking  to  his 

beloved,  the  lover  must  follow  a definite,  predetermined 
strategy,  praising  his  beloved’s  beauty  as  a manifestation 
of  perfection  and  declaring  the  extent  of  his  devotion. 

She  is  addressed  as  an  "abrege  des  merveilles"  (Clarice  I.ii) 
her  eyes  are  "des  soleils."  No  one  loves  as  much  as  h9 ; no 
one  suffers  as  much.  He  even  pretends  to  a willingness  to 
commit  suicide  in  order  to  remove  an  unpleasing  object  from 
her  sight,  if  she  so  desires.  The  predominance  of  psycho- 
logical si6ns , necessitated  by  tne  fact  that  the  lover  must 
talk  rather  than  act,  gives  love  an  intellectual  cast,  even 
though  it  is  portrayed  as  having  its  roots  in  physical 
attraction.  The  lover’s  use  of  set  verbal  patterns  to 
express  his  feelings  and  thoughts  also  contributes  to  the 
impression  of  intellectuality  by  making  these  feelings  and 
thoughts  appear  collective  rather  than  individual.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lover  is  given  to  generalizations,  abstractions, 
and  deductions  about  the  nature  of  love,  a lover’s  conduct, 
love’s  consequences--all  of  which  again  underscores  the 
intellectuality  of  the  lover’s  manifestations  of  love,® 
which  is  only  occasionally  relieved  by  the  interjection  of 
sexual  desire. 9 

Not  all  lovers  fit  the  above  description,  ■first  of 
all,  some,  lovers  are  less  obsessed  with  their  beloved  than 
others--! or  diverse  reasons.  Interests  in  addition  to  love 


the  lover 
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may  command  attention;  inconstancy  may  provide 
with  more  than  one  beloved;  reason  may  have  a moderating 
effect  upon  passion.  The  additional  interests  are  usually 
social  in  nature:  friendship,  social  status,  political 

ambition,  parents.  Both  Tyndare  in  Les  Captif s and  Leandre 
in  Cl srice  are  not  true  lovers  in  the  term’s  strictest  sense 
because  they  place  friendship  above  love.  Tyndare 's  devo- 
tion to  his  master  Philocrate  is  the  most  forceful  trait  of 
his  personality;  it  is  set  apart  from  the  average  loyalty 
of  a servant  to  his  master  by  Tyndare  as  soon  as  the  two 
appear  on  stage.  He  points  out  that  he  is  risking  his  life 
for  Philocrate  because  of  his  feelings  for  him,  and  that 
Philocrate  should  not  doubt  him,  since  it  is  he  who  has 
engineered  the  scheme  to  save  his  master--a  scheme  wnich  may 
cost  him  dearly.  Tyndare  follows  this  deceleration  with  a 
clever  exhibition  of  the  psychological  traits  of.  a nobleman 
that  convinces  Hegee  he  is  sending  the  slave  bacx  to  Slide, 
keeping  the  master  behind  (II. vi).  Later,  moreover!  when 
Hegee  threatens  to  kill  him,  Tyndare  quietly  replies  that 
If  he  dies,  his  deata  will  be  so  beautif ul--because  he  has 
freed  his  master — that  it  will  be  worthy  of  envy  (III.v). 
More  impressive  still  is  Tyndare ’s  lack  of  hesitation  in 
deceiving  Fhilenie  in  order  to  help  Philocrate.  Obviously, 
his  entire  conception  of  reality  is  dependent  upon  his 
friendship. 
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From  a lover's  point  of  view,  Leandre  in  Clarice  is 
more  heroic  than  Tyndare.  Whereas  the  latter  has  just  met 
Philenie  and  spent  no  effort  to  win  her,  the  former  has 
known  Clarice  since  childhood  and  has  spent  six  years  in 
chains  among  pirates  as  well  as  six  months  as  a servant  of 
his  family's  enemy  Horace  (Clarice's  father)  in  order  to  be 
near  her.  With  the  help  of  Alexis --the  man  who  bought  him 
from  the  pirates  and  arranged  for  him  to  work  in  Horace's 
home — and  Alexis'  servant  Llonse,  he  has  succeeded  in 
thwarting  Horace 's  plans  to  marry  Clarice  to  Hippocrasse. 
After  all  this,  however,  Alexis--not  aware  of  Leandre 's 
true  identity  or  his  love  for  Clarice — discloses  his  own 
love  for  Clarice  and  asks  Leandre  to  obtain  her  favor  for 
him.  Since  Alexis  has  helped  him  so  much,  Leandre  feels 
that  he  owes  him  this;  he  decides  promptly  though  painfully 
to  sacrifice  his  passion  to  his  friendship  and  determines 
to  kill  himself  as  soon  as  he  has  united  Clarice  and  Alexis, 
leaving  behind  him  "un  example  eternal  d 'amour  et  d'amitie" 
(V.i).  Alexis  eventually  discovers  leandre 's  identity, 
however,  and  Leandre  and  Clarice  are  united,  so  the  despairing 
lover  is  not  obliged  to  execute  his  plans. 

Tyndare 's  love  for  Philenie  is  not  only  second  to  his 
friendship  for  Philocrate,  but  also  intertwined  with  Tyn- 
dare »s  consciousness  of  his  social  station,  which  has  more 
importance  in  his  perceptual  field  than  in  that  of  .the 
typical  lover.  When  he  realizes  that  she  is  falling  in  love 
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with  him,  Tyndare  attributes  her  love  partially  to  her 
belief  that  he  is  Philocrate--a  man  of  noble  birth  who  is 


a prisoner  by  chance  alone.  As  he  tells  the  latter; 

Par  la  seule  vertu  de  ce  nom  glorieux 
V ous  voyez  que  j'ai  I'heur  de  plaire  a de  beaux  yeux, 
D’ exciter  de  1' amour  dedans  une  belle  ame , 

5t  dans  un  jeune  coeur  mettre  une  belle  f lamme . 

(II. v) 


He  is  quite  aware  that  his  condition  as  a serf  prohibits  him 
from  hoping  to  attain  Philenie.  He  hesitates  even  to  tell 


nis  master  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  so  presump- 


tuous does  his  action  seem  to  him  (II.v).  His  remarks  to 
Philenie  after  his  masquerade  is  discovered  point  even  more 


sharply  to  his  sense  of  unworthiness; 

Serf  comme  elie  [Nature]  m'a  fait,  je  peche 
si  je  plais; 

Chacun  me  doit  hair,  moi-meme  je  me  hais ; ' 

Je  ne  puis  exciter  un  amour  ligitime, 

Ni  m'acquerir  un  coeur  que  je  ne.  fasse  un  crime; 
3t  quiconque  est  ne  serf  vit  pour  etre  odieux 
A quiconque  est  ne  libre  et  quiconque  a.  des  yeux. 

(IV  .v) 


He  cannot  understand  why  Philenie  does  not  explode  in  anger, 
for  he  feels  he  has  insulted  her  very  honor  merely  by  loving 


her.  iThen,  instead  of 


getting 


angry,  Philenie  tells  nim  how 


much  she  loves  him,  he  again  stresses  his  lowly  state,  at 

the  same  time  declaring  that  he  returns  her  love; 

Si  votre  amour  vous  nuit,  la  mienne  vous  offense; 
J’en  avois  en  naissant  apporte  la  defense; 

Pour  moi , baiser  vos  pas  seroit  trop  prosumer; 

Je  suis  ni  pour  servir,  et  non  pas  pour  aimer. 
L'estime  que  je  fais  $te  du  orix  aux  choses. 

(IV  .v) 

He  expects  her  to  be  repulsed  by  his  confession  of  love  — it 
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is  insolent  for  a serf  to  even  think:  of  loving  a free  person, 
let  alone  speak  of  his  love.  When  Phiienie  merely  expresses 
compassion,  Tyndare 's  defenses  are  broken  down;  he  is  reduced 
to  questioning  the  gods: 

A 

Que  ne  me  fites-vous  d ’ une  condition 
Ou  je  pusse  repondre  a cette  affection? 

Vous  me  deviez,  cruels,  la  franchise  avec  l’etre, 

Je  devois  naitre  litre,  ou  ne  dev o'is  point  naitre. 

(IV.  v } 

Fate  and  providence  intervene,  however:  Tyndare  finds  he 

is  H^gee's  long-lost  son  as  well  as  Phiienie 's  fiance,  and 
consequently  quite  worthy  of  her  love. 

Philinie  likewise  manifests  a concern  for  her  social 
station  and  the  limitations  resulting  from  it.  Her  discov- 
ery that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  a captive,  Philocrate, 
forces  her  to  weigh  carefully  her  views  of  self  and  attitudes 
toward  others.  At. first  she  does  not  feel  capable  of  this. 
She  knows  she  is  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  her  love  which 
has  taken  her  by  surprise.  But  her  ideas  begin  to  take 
shape  as  she  undergoes  attack  from  Olynpie  and  to  a certain 
extent  Celie.  Phiienie  clearly  has  confidence  in  herself 
and  her  understanding  of  the  implications  of  her  social 
status.  She  is  not  interested  in  money  but  in  merit,  and 
she  believes  philocrate  to  have  the  latter.  After  all,  he 
is  a serf  only  by  chance,  not  by  birth,  and  his  manner  shows 

his  worth.  As  for  her  obligations  to  marry  Hegee’s  son 

an  obligation  imposed  upon  her  by  her  father's  will — she 
points  out  to  Olympic  that  his  son  (Olympie's  brother)  ha3 
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been  missing  for  twenty  years , and  that  she  is  obliged  neithe 
to  marry  his  younger  brother  nor  to  allow  He  gee  to  choose 
another  spouse  for  her.  The  added  discovery,  however,  that 
her  beloved  is  not  just  a captive,  but  a serf  masquerading 
as  his  master  destroys  this  bravado  temporarily.  Her  newly 
realised  ideas  are  shaken,  and  she  finds  herself  torn  be- 
tween anger  and  shame  on  the  one  hand,  love  and  pity  on  the 
other.  Her  beloved  "est  charmant,  mais  serf;  il  est  serf, 
mais  charmant"  (IV. iv).  In  this  state  of  confusion,  she 
sees  him  and  reproaches  him  for  having  lied  to  her.  If  he 
had  revealed  his  true  identity  to  her,  she  would  have  helped 
him  and  simultaneously  extinguished  her  nascent;  love.  Now 
this  love  is  too  strong.  While  Tyndare  seemingly  tries  to 
help  her  to  reject  him,  she  reaches  a solution  to  her  dilemma 
Pity  wins  out  over  anger;  she  accepts  her  Jove  for  Tyndare, 
giving  in  to  it  joyfully.  Nevertheless,  her  sense  of  social 
obligation  never  deserts  her:  because  Tyndare  is  a slave, 

Philenie  will  not  marry  him,  for  that  would  betray  her  birth, 
her  very  self: 

Je  reconcilirai  quatre  ennemis  puissans, 

Uamour  et  la  vertu,  la  raison  et  les  sens, 

3t  saurai  bien  aimer  sans  prendre  de  license 
• Qui  puisse  dementir  le  lieu  de  ma  naissance. 

(IV  .v ) 

Neither  will  she  marry  another,  '.'/hen  Hegee  ’urges  her  to 
marry  his  long-lost  younger  son  and  warns  her  that  she  will 
have  to  forfeit  her  'wealth  if  she  does  not,  her  reply  is  a 
firm  refusal  accompanied  by  a bitter  attack  against  forced 
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marriages.  PhilSnie  i3  quite  certain  of  her  own  identity 
as  an  individual  and  will  not  allow  others  to  tell  her  what 
she  is  or  what  she  should  do.  When  the  long-lost  son's 
identity  as  Tyndare  is  revealed,  however,  she  is  naturally 
quite  willing  to  agree  to  the  marriage. 

L^onor  and  Leandro  in  La  Bague  de  1 » oubll , though  in 
love  with  each  other,  figure  equally  as  courtiers,  espe- 
cially Leandre.  Both  aspire  to  political  power;  consequently 
the  political  machinations  of  the  court,  the  effect  of  the 
magic  ring  upon  the  King  are  just  as  important  to  them  as 
their  love.  Although  both  engage  in  the  flowery  conversa- 
tion typical  of  lovers — which  seems  to  indicate  that  love 
does  have  a significant  part  in  their  conceptions  of  reality-- 
both  occasionally  speak  in  such  a manner  that  their  motives 
or  conceptions  of  reality  appear  ambiguous.  Leonor,  for 
example,  is  obviously  infatuated  with  Leandre;  she  wants 
him  to  be  king  so  that  he  may  marry  her  (being  of  royal 
blood,  she  may  not  marry  a man  of  lesser  rank),  yet  her 
choice  of  the  more  or  less  general  word  epoux  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  instead  of  the  more  personal  vous  makes  one 
wonder  if  she  wants  Leandre  or  just  a man  who  will  make  her 
queen: 

Le  sceptre  m'est  bien  cher  en  la  main  de  non  f rere , 
#•••••  •••••#•••• 

Mais  il  auroit  pour  moi  des  charmes  bien  plus  doux. 
Si  je  le  pouvois  mettre  en  la  main  d’un  epoux. 

(I.i) 

Leandre  is  just  as  ambiguous  concerning  the  importance  of 
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love  compared  with  that  of  political  ambition  when  he  speaks 
of  the  effect  of  the  ring  on  the  King's  memory: 

Et  le  sens  qu'il  perdra  m'acquiert  un  diadene, 

Et  les  chastes- favours  de  la  beaute  que  j’aime. 

(II.  iv) 

Regardless  of  how  much  the  two  love  each  other,  there  Is 
obviously  a lack  of  the  total  submission  to  the  beloved 
present  in  the  perceptual  fields  of  most  lovers. 

The  remaining  rival  for  lovers ' attention  is  obedi- 
ence to  parents’  wishes.  Whereas  the  true  lover  usually 
does  not  hesitate  to  oppose  his  parents  if  they  present  any 
obstacle  to  his  love,  some  lovers  are  not  so  strong  and 
waver  between  pleasing  their  parents  and  following  their 
own  heart.  Lysimant  in  La  Diane  is  typical  of  this  latter 
group.  Although  he  loves  Diane  and  has  for  some  time,  he 
leaves  her  to  find,  a -wealthy  wife  to  please  his  parents. 
During  the  course  of  his  search,  he  goes  from  one  prospect 
to  the  next,  making  it  clear  that  he  does  not  really  care 
who  he  marries  but  is  merely  going  through  the  motions  of 
being  in  levs  because  of  his  parents.  Although  he  calls  his 
parents  greedy  and  admits  he  is  sti-ll  in  love  with  Diane,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  thwart  their  desires  or  to  return  to  her. 
Only  fortune  is  responsible  for  their  final  reconciliation, 
as  Diane's  true  identity  as  an  heiress  is  eventually  revealed. 
Isabelle  In  La  Belle  Alphrede  is  even  weaker  than  Lysimant; 
she  mourns  Rodolphe’s  death  one  moment,  then  accepts  the 
hand  of  Acaste  the  next,  because  her  father  so  wishes  and 
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in  her  conception  of  reality,  filial  duty  is  stronger  than 
passion . 

Clarice  in  Clarice  also  divides  her  loyalty  between 
her  beloved  Leandre  and  her  parents.  Leandre's  older 
brother  and  her  older  brother  killed  each  other  in  a duel, 
causing  a quarrel  between  the  two  families.  She  has  been 
separated  from  Leandre  for  seven  years  and  her  father  Horace 
is  anxious  to  marry  ner  to  a rich  man.  Long  before  she 
actually  appears  on  stage,  we  l3arn  that  in  order  to  avoid 
marrying  anyone  other  than  Leandre,  she  has  tried  to  con- 
vince her  father  that  she  has  a religious  vocation--an 
obvious  attempt  on  her  part  to  sidestep  the  alternatives. 
Horace,  of  course,  does  not  believe  her  for  one  minute; 
rather  he  hurries  to  conclude  the  arrangements  for  her  mar- 
riage to  the  old,  but  rich,  pedant  doctor  Hippocrasse. 
Clarice  is  thrown  into  despair.  Weaker  than  PhilSnie  in 
Les  Captifs , she  admits  that  she  has  thought  of  fleeing  to 
search  for  Leandre,  but  that  honor  has  always  held  her  back. 
Sven  when  she  decides  to  flee  rather  than  marry  Hippocrasse 
that  very  evening,  she  has  a hard  time  carrying  out  her 
decision.  Very  conscious  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  her 
as  a young  lady,  she  protests  the  laws  of  bienseance , yet 
follows  them  to  the  le  tter.  Furthermore,  she  constantly 
judges  her  conduct  by  what  her  father  or  Leandre  might  think. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  she  shares  Philenie’s  submission 
of  the  family  to  her  love  insofar  as  she  cannot  accept  her 
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father  telling  her  to  marry--only  the  gods  have  that  right. 
Like  Philenie,  she  has  an  essential  image  of  herself.  When 
Emilie  scolds  her  for  failing  in  love  with  Hortense,  "she  is 
indignant;  how  could  she  possibly  forget  her  own  birth  and 
sink  so  low  as  to  love  her  father’s  servant!  The  resulting 
conflict  between  her  beliefs  and  her  situation,  between  her 
love  for  Leandre  and  her  devotion  to  her  family,  as  well  as 
her  awareness  of  the  futility  of  any  meaningful  resolution, 
keep  her  in  a state  of  unhappy  confusion  and  despair. 

As  the  interests  which  compete  with  the  beloved  for 
the  lover’s  attention  are  varied,  30  are  the  causes  of 
inconstancy — the  second  deterrent  so  total  obsession.  The 
inconstant  lover  may  be  more  obsessed  with  love  than  with 
the  beloved,  as  in  the  case  of  Cephise  in  Le  Filandre , who 
shows  her  fascination  with  love  itself  in  her  verbal  ecstasy 
over  the  sleeping  Celidor  (II. iv),  as  well  as  in  her  debates 
with  her  sister  Theane.  Then  again,  the  inconstant  lover 
may  have  failed  in  his  or  her  quest  to  obtain  a certain 
object  of  affection  and  consequently  switched  his  attention 
to  another.  Thus  Filandre  accepts  Cephise  after  he  realizes 
he  cannot  win  Thlane,  and  Felicie  returns  to  Lysis  when  she 
learns  that  Floridan  is  really  Florante.  Finally,  such  a 
lover  may  simply  have  a fickle  nature.  Alexis  in  Clarice 
becomes  temporarily  infatuated  with  the  heroine,  but  returns 
to  Lucrece  when  confronted  with  Hortense ’s  heroic  sacrifice. 
He  blithely  attributes  hi3  infidelity  to  Clarice’s  charms  and 
feels  no  guilt  toward  Lucrece. 
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The  prince  of  inconstant  lovers  is  Rodolphe  in  La 
Belle  Alphrede . He  has  already  left  Alphrede  for  Isabelle 
before  the  play  opens.  Like  Alexis,  he  admits  he  is  un- 
faithful, yet  does  not  truly  accept  any  responsibility  or 
guilt  for  his  infidelity.  Fatalistically,  he  ascribes  it 
to  "la  necessite  qui  suit  la  destinee"  (I.iv).  When  Alphrede 
tells  him  she  is  expecting  his  child,  Rodolphe  reiterates  his 
v/eakness  against  the  power  of  destiny,  but  does  accept  his 
guilt  at  this  moment  to  the  point  of  agreeing  that  her  desire 
to  kill  him  is  just.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Rodolphe 
does  not  feel  he  is  using  the  power  of  destiny  or  Love  as  an 
excuse  for  his  behavior;  rather  he  sees  his  references  to 
them  merely  as  statements  of  fact.  Later,  however,  upon 
hearing  Ferrande's  recit  of  Alphrede's  murder  by  Amintas, 
his  perception  of  self  and  the  world  around  him  undergoes 
a sudden  alteration.  His  feelings  of  guilt  regarding  his 
Infidelity  and  its  results  further  multiply  and  are  accepted 
unequivocally  as  he  calls  himself  "le  pirs  des  humains" 
(Ill.ii).  He  asks  first  Cleandre,  then  Amintas,  to  kill  him 
and  assures  himself  that  any  furthe-r  existence  on  earth  will 
be  haunted  by  Alphrede's  bloody  shadow  (Ill.ii).  Alphrede 
now  appears  to  him  as  "ce  beau  debris  des  vertus  et  des 
graces"  (III  .ii ) , rather  than  just  a pretty  young  woman  whom 
he  regards  indifferently.  His  view  of  the  world  is  com- 
pletely imbued  with  violence  and  morbidity,  as  his  first 
words  to  Amintas  reveal: 
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He  bien,  vieille  terreur  ass  hommes  et  des  dieux 
Machine  d'os  monvans,  spectre  effroyable  aux  yeux, 
As-tu  du  sang  d’. alphrede  assouvi  con  envi?  . . . 

(Ill.iii) 

This  temporary  anger  ac  Amintas  wanes,  though,  as  Rodolphe fs 
guilt  increases.  He  feels  responsible  not  only  for  the  death 
of  Alphrede,  but  also  for  the  death  of  the  child  she  was 
carrying.  In  his  eyes,  the  latter  crime  is  incomparable; 
he  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  murderers.  As  for  Isabelle, 
he  no  longer  find3  her  charms  attractive.  He  sets  out  for 
London,  where  Isabelle  resides,  but  only  to  avenge  Amintas1 
role  in  Alphrede ' s murder  by  challenging  his  son  Acaste. 

Once  in  London,  there  are  a few  twinges  of  egotism--Rodolphe 
feels  that  his  honor  demands  he  not  permit  Acaste  to  take 
Isabelle  away  from  him  without  a fight--but  Acaste  offers  to 
return  Isabelle  and  Rodolphe  continues  his  challenge  solely 
for  the  sake  of  avenging  Alphrede 's  deac'n.  The  duel  is 
delayed  by  Acaste,  Alphrede  appears,  and  Rodolphe  happily 
begs  forgiveness  for  his  crimes--a  pardon  that  is  promptly 
granted  by  Alphrede. 

The  third  cause  for  lack  of  obsession  on  the  part  of 
a lover  is  reason,  which  strangely  enough  in  Rotrou’s  comedies 
belongs  to  female  lovers  alone.  Such  women  cannot  understand 
absolute  passion  and  have  no  use  for  extravagant  lovers. 

Very  observant  of  the  world  around  them,  they  take  an  active 
interest  in  society  and  its  games,  although  they  do  noc 
always  accept  its  values.  Moderation  is  their  guide.  In 
Le  Filandre,  Cephise’s  short-lived  suicide  attempt  ends  in 
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laughter  and  the  admission  that  she  has  no  serious  intention 
of  killing  herself  even  though  she  does  love  Celidor,  who 
does  not  return  her  love.  Likewise,  in  Glorinde , Lisante-- 
a former  indif f e rente  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her 
friend’s  beloved--not  only  bows  out  of  competition  when  she 
realizes  that  he  truly  loves  her  friend,  but  also  agrees  to 
accept  the  affection  of  another  in  his  stead  (IV. iv). 

Another  major  variation  from  the  norm  of  the  true  lover 
is  the  lover  who  exhibits  a lack  of  submission  to  the  beloved. 
Again,  this  lack  of  submission  is  almost  always  found  among 
the  female  lovers.  Generally  placed  on  a pedestal  by  men 
as  the  incarnation  of  perfection,  they  demand  reverence  from 
their  suitors  and  rarely  humble  themselves  before  them.  Dven 
if  their  beloved  does  not  return  their  love,  they  are  more 
apt  to  feign  indifference  or  aggressively  pursue  him  than 
admit  their  love  and  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  as  a 
group  these  young  ladies  are  much  mors  active  than  the  young 
men.  Diane  in  La  Diane , Plorante  in  La  Ce limene , Felicie  in 
Florimonde , and  Alohreae  in  L&  be  lie  Alphrede  not  only  pursue 
their  beloved,  they  adopt  various  disguises  in  order  to  win 
him  back.  As  a result,  they  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
stage  playing  a role  and  little  time  speaking  of  their  true 
feelings  regarding  themselves  and  the  world  around  them. 
Furthermore,  by  assuming  a disguise,  they  are  forced  to 
maintain  a double  view  of  reality.  Diane,  for  example,  must 
react  not  only  as  a young  peasant  girl  deserted  on  account 
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of  her  poverty,  but  also  as  a servant  who  foresees  her 
mistress'  desires  and  conveys  an  attitude  of  humble  obedi- 
ence, and  later,  as  a young  man  who  is  intent  on  marrying 
his  fiancee  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  several  years.  Some 
of  the  young  ladies  are  more  successful  at  maintaining  such 
a double  view  than  others.  Plorante  plays  the  part  of 
Floridan  so  well  that  both  Celimene  and  Felicie  fall  in  love 
with  her  because  of  the  charms  of  her  voice,  beauty,  and 
manner.  Alphrede  goes  even  further.  YJhere as  the  other 
young  ladies  who  disguise  themselves  as  men  may  engage  in 
dueling  upon  occasion,  they  never  forget — nor  do  they  allow 
the  spectator  to  forget--that  their  disguise  is  merely  a 
role;  they  never  lose  consciousness  of  their  femininity. 
Alphrede,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  certain  masculine 
attributes  to  such  an  extant  that  the  disguise  appears  psy- 
chologically fused  with’  the  person.  She  thinks  and  acts 
like  a man,  refusing  to  accept  the  limitations  of  a woman; 

Mais  tous  deux  me  livroient  de  trop  vives  atteintes 
Pour  n* avoir  que  des  pleurs,  ni  pousser  cue  des 
plaintes ; 

Ce  sont  de  nos  affronts  des  vengeurs  imparfaits: 
Qui  ressent  vivement  doit  passer  aux  effets. 

(I.i) 

rather  she  sets  out  to  remedy  her  situation  on  a man's  terms 
in  a man's  world.  Upon  saving  Rodolphe  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Arab  pirates  (I.ii),  she  does  not  implore  his 
pity  or  remind  him  of  his  duty  but  attacks  him  with  the 
intention  of  killing  him. 
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Donnor.s  , ou  sans  egard  je  suis  le  mouvement 
Q,ue  mon  affront  permet  a non  ressentiment . 

(I  -iv) 

When  he  throws  down  his  sword,  of  course,  Alphrede  cannot 
bring  herself  to  carry  out  her  threat,  and  the  two  are  taken 
prisoner  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Arab  pirates.  Alphrede 
is  then  reunited  with  her  father— who  turns  out  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  pirates--and  her  brother.  Here  again,  she 
refuses  a course  of  action  which  most  women  in  her  circum- 
stances would  welcome;  she  will  not  allow  her  father— who 
has  Rodolphe  under  his  power— to  force  her  lover  to  marry 
her.  She  does  not  even  tell  her  father  that  she  is  pregnant. 
Once  more,  she  chooses  a more  difficult  means  of  resolving 
her  situation;  with  her  brother  Acaste,  she  will  go  to  Eng- 
land, disguised  as  Cleomede,  to  tell  Isabelle  that  Rodolphe 
is  dead.  Meanwhile,  Perrande  will  tell  Rodolphe  that  Amintas 
murdered  her,  which  will  provoke  Rodolphe  to  challenge 
Amintas.  When  this  happens,  the  latter  wi  11  refuse  to  fight 
and  Rodolphe  will  instead  pursue  Acaste  to  England.  Alphrede 
hopes  that  by  the  time  she  and  her  lover  meet  in  England, 
he  will  be  overcome  with  remorse  and  the  two  can  be  happily 
reunited . 

Her  masculine  outlook  and  lack  of  submission  are  again 
manifested  when  she  and  Acaste  stumble  upon  three  masked  men 
assaulting  an  older  man  near  London.  Alphrede  immediately 
seizes  the  initiative,  leaps  to  the  older  man’s  defense,  and 
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kills  the  would-be  murderers  and  kidnappers  (Ill.vi).  Her 
aggressiveness  is  laudable,  but  hardly  feminine,  especially 
since  Acaste  is  by  her  side.  She  continues  to  dominate 
Acaste  until  the  end  of  the  play,  in  addition  to  v/nich , as 
Cleomede,  she  skillfully  manipulates  Orante,  who  falls  in 
love  with  her. 

Alphrede  also  manifests  what  may  be  considered  the 


third  and  last  of  the  prominent  variations  from  tne  typical 

lover,  extravagance.  This  trait  is  present;,  of  course,  to 

some  degree  in  many  lovers  merely  through  the  conventions 

of  precieux  speech,  which  depicts  the  beloved's  eyes  as 

solells  , leaves  as  f e ulllage  divln , and  so  forth,  ^ Some 

lovers  go  far  beyond  the  use  of  such  gallant  expressions, 

however.  Alphrede,  for  instance,  exhibits  a rather  strange 

attitude  toward  the  birth  of  her  child: 

Je  veux  qu'un  me  me  instant  expose  aux  yeux  du  pere 
La'naissance  du  fils  et  la  mort  de  la  mere, 

St  que  ce  dieu  cruel  qui  preside  a 1' amour 
Me  voie  en  meme  temps  perare  et  donner  le  jour. 
Peut-etre  que  tes  yeux,  ces  vainqueurs  si  barbares, 
De  cuelques  pleurs  au  moins  ne  seront  pas  avares, 

St  que  de  ces  ingrats  et  cruels  ennemis 
Tu  pleureras  la  mere  et  tu  riras  au  fils. 

(I.iv) 

Also  her  description  of  love  is  brutal  in  its  violence  and 


unusual  in  its  recourse  to  animal  imagery: 


Quel  si  cruel  serpent,  quel  monstre  si  farouche 
Avec  moins  de  pitie  devore  qui  le  touche? 


II  n'est  tigre  plus  fort,  lion  plus  redoutable ; 
II  n'epargne  tourmens , genes,  fiammes,  ni-  fers , 
II  passe  en  cruaute  la  mort  et  les  enfers; 

II  presse,  oppresse,  brule , etouffe,  aesespere. 
Fait  naitrs  pleurs,  soupirs,  sanglots,  plalntes , 
colere.  . . . 

(I.i) 
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Her  beloved  Rodolphe  shares  this  extravagance  of  speech, 
although  he  prefers  grotesque  images  of  physical  decay  which 
betray  his  innate  morbidity.  For  example,  he  states  'that 
Alphrede , 

Veuve  d’un  corps  pouri,  sanglant,  ronge  de  vers, 
Est  tout  ce  qui  m’est  cher  et  tout  ce  que  je  sers . 

(V  .xi  ) 


and  addresses  Amintas  as  follows: 


. . . tout  sec  et  tous  os,  ne  pouvant  plus  pourir. 
As  passe  de  cent  ans  la  saison  de  nourir. 

(Ill.iii) 

This  obsession  with  physical  decay  is  accompanied  by  extrav- 
agance regarding  his  identity.  He  is  the  worst  of  human 
beings  (Ill.ii),  who,  not  wishing  to  be  equalled,  has  forced 
his  rage  against  his  own  blood  in  order  to  commit  a crime 
that  is  comparable  only  to  itself  (Ill.iv).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  very. brave,  whereas  Acaste  is  a coward.  Finally, 
he  is  so  faithful  to  Alphrede,  now  that  she  is  dead,  that 

Helene  renaissante  avecque  tous  les  charmes 
Qui  de  tant  de  heros  one  exerce  les  armes , 

Le  plus  divin  sujet  qu’on  ait  jamais  vante. 

La  perfection  meme  et  la  meme  beaute, 

Trouveroient  en  mon  coeur  un  rocher  insensible, 

Et  le  verroient  pourvu  du  titre  d 'invincible . 

(V.xi) 

Extravagance  in  deed  is  relatively  rare  among  lovers,  but 
there  are  two  occasions  where  it  is  exhibited.  The  first 
is  Alphrede 's  long,  involved  pursuit  of  Rodolphe,  during 
which  she  travels  to  Algeria,  then  England,  encountering 
along  the  way  storms  at  sea,  shipwreck,  pirates  and  would-be 
kidnappers,  killing,  when  necessary,  any  man  that  stands  in 
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her  way.  The  second  occasion  is  found  in  _Le  Filandre , where 
Thimante  is  not  content  to  just  talk  of  committing  suicide 
but  actually  throws  himself  into  the  Seine.  Needless  to 
say,  he  is  conveniently  rescued  by  a passing  fisherman,  so 
that  he  can  be  reconciled  with  Theane  and  thereby  end  the 
comedy  on  a happy  note. 

Since  lovers  form  the  majority  of  Rotrou’s  characters, 
it  seems  that  this  majority  can  be  said  to  consist  of  ideal- 
istic, romantic  beings  whose  conceptions  of  reality  are 
restricted  to  a narrow  portion  of  possible  psychological 
phenomena.  Not  generally  blessed  with  a strong,  organized 
perception  of  seif,  they  often  appear  to  be  automated  stick 
figures  playing  a superficial  gams  fashioned  by  a frivolous 
society  against  which  they  have  no  desire  to  assert'  their 
individuality.  Fortunately,  not  all  members  of  this  society 
share  such  an  ephemeral  view  of  reality.  Parents,  siblings, 
and  spouses  tend  to  be  less  starry-eyed;  servants,  parasites, 
and  soldiers  may  be  considered  pragmatic. 

Parents  in  Rotrou’s  comedies  are  defined  as  such  pri- 
marily by  their  relation  to  their  children’s  love  interests. 
This  distinction  is  made  because  some  parents  are  also 
wives,  husbands  or  courtiers,  and  thus  have  other  Spheres 
of  perception  vhich  influence  and  are  influenced  by  their 
perceptions  as  parents.  These  will  be  considered  later. 

As  a mother  or  father  (usually  as  a father),  such  a character 
presents  a major  obstacle  to  his  child  who  is  a young  lover, 
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for  two  specific  reasons:  either  he  is  concerned  about  his 

offspring's  honor  or  he  is  interested  in  his  marrying  wealth. 
Needless  to  say,  the  latter  concern  is  often  quite  selfish, 
for  instead  of  thinking  of  the  son's  or  daughter's  welfare, 
the  father  concerned  with  wealth  is  usually  concentrating  on 
what  he  has  to  gain  by  marrying  the  child  well.  As  might  be 
expected,  ha  regards  his  daughter  differently  than  his  son. 
She  is  essentially  an  object  to  be  bartered,  to  be  married 
off  with  or  without  her  consent  to  a rich  or  distinguished 
man.  In  order  to  carry  through  this  plan,  he  must  make  sure 
that  her  honor  remains  spotless,  thus  rendering  his  anxiety 
over  her  honor  thoroughly  hypocritical,  by  contrast,  the 
son,  far  from  being  an  object  to  be  traded,  is  highly  thought 
of  and  sympathetically  looked  upon — the  center  of  his  mother’s 
and  father's  life,  when  the  time  comes  to  marry  him,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  choose  an  attractive  young  girl  for  his 
spouse,  and  his  consent  is  then  asked.  The  paternal  love 
for  a son  extends  to  the  prospective  daughter-in-law,  as 
long  as  she  identifies  herself  with  him. 

Certain  deviations  do  appear.  Some  characters  reveal 
their  attitudes  toward  themselves  as  persons  as  well  as 
parents,  which  of  course  gives  the  critic  a more  accurate 
idea  of  their  perceptual  field.  Hegle  considers  himself 
quite  humane,  in  spite  of  his  traffic  in  slaves.  Indeed, 
he  is  not  to  blame  for  entering  such  a profession,  rather  it 
was  his  fate  wished  by  the  gods.  Furthermore,  he  treats  his 
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captives  well  and  feels  sorry  for  them*  He  also  prides 
himself  on  his  astuteness — in  the  beginning  of  Les  Captifs, 
that  is > Later,  after  he  realizes  how  he  has  been  fooled* 
his  awareness  of  his  innocence'  and  credulity  becomes  pain- 
fully acute*  He  is  certain  that  the  whole  town  is  laughing 
at  this  stupid  old  man  "A  qui  de  si  vieux  ans  ont  acquis  si 
peu  d’art"  (IV.vii). 

This  consciousness  of  credulity  and  age  is  likewise 

found  in  Anselme's  view  of  himself i 

Avec  mes  cheveux  gris  * avecque  ma  vieilless.e, 

Je  trouve  que  je  perds  et  finance  et  finesse: 

Et  dupe  que  je  suis,  interdit  et  confus, 

Perdant  encor  le  sens*  ne  perdrois  guere  plus. 

(III.v) 

Both  Hegee  and  Anselms  react  angrily  to  such  embarrassment 
and  want  to  physically  punish  the  parties  responsible*  In 
contrast  to  this  desire  for  vengeance*  Anselme  also  reveals  a 
belief  in  Christianity.  He  worries  about  his  son’s  absence 
from  church  and  berates  Orgie  more  for  his  willingness  to 
allow  an  incestuous  marriage  than  for  concealing  the  identity 
of  Eroxene  and  Aurelie. 

Another  departure  from  the  norm  presents  itself  when 
parents  help  their  children  to  carry  out  the  latter's  own 
plans.  Amintas , for  instance,  allows  Alphrede  to  remain 
disguised  as  a man  and  to  pursue  her  beloved  Rodolphe,  al- 
though the  face  that  her  brother  Acaste  is  accompanying  her 
does  somewhat  assuage  the  situation.  Filomon  in  La  Diane 


arranges  a marriage  between  his  daughter  Orante  and  the  young 
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man  she  loves,  Ariste.  Constance  in  La  Soeur  is  the  most 
indulgent;  the  only  mother  in  the  comedies  who  speaks  of  ner 
children,  she  promises  to  lie  to  her  husband  about  Aurelie’s 
identity  so  that  her  son’s  beloved  may  remain  near  him  and 
expresses  a willingness  to  return  to  captivity  under  the 
Turks  or  even  die  if  such  an  action  will  help  her  son. 

The  attitude  of  the  child  toward  his  mother  and  father 
is  also  colored  by  the  son’s  or  daughter’s  love  interests, 
for  every  child  appearing  in  the  comedies  is  a lover,  who 
perceives  the  relationship  between  himself  and  his  parents 
as  one  of  opposition.  If  the  father  is  greedy  and  demands 
that  he  marry  wealth,  he  feels  victimized  by  this  greed.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  parents  merely  choose  a spouse,  he 
resents  their  right  to  do  so.  In  either  case,  he  knows  his 
mother  and  father  are  opposed  to  his  desires  and  therefore 
does  not  trust'  them.  Other  than  this  relationship  with  his 
parents,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a lover,  the  presentation 
of  the  child  mentions  only  that  he  is  always  very  attractive. 

The  only  variation  in  tnis  pattern  of  the  child-parent 
relationship  from  the  former’s  point  of  view  is  an  occasional 
acceptance  of  the  latter’s  right  to  choose  a spouse.  Olympie 
in  Les  Captifs  and  Isabelle  in  La  Be  lie  Alohrede  are  models 
of  filial  devotion  and  obedience.  Anxious  to  please  their 
fathers  at  any  cost,^  they  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
choice  of  a husband  and  never  dream  of  placing  love  before 


filial  duty 
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Brothers  and  sisters  appear  in  nine  of  the  comedies, 
but  their  familial  ties  are  rarely  explored  deeply.  Siblings 
are  often  unfriendly  to  one  another.  Whenever  a conflict 
arises  between  devotion  to  a brother  or  sister  and  love  inter- 
ests, the  love  interest  overcomes  the  devotion  and  the  sibling 
does  not  hesitate  to  betray  his  brother  or  sister.  The  most 
involved  instance  of  such  betrayal  occurs  in  Le  Filandre 
where  Cephise  and  Filandre  plot  against  their  respective 
sister  and  brother:  Cephise  attempts  to  ruin  Theane’s  romance 

with  Thimante  in  order  that  Filandre  may  win  Theane;  at  the 
same  time,  Filandre  tries  to  thwart  Gelidor's  love  for  Neree 
so  that  Cephise  may  win  Celidor. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  conflict,  the 
sibling  does  help  his  brother  or  sister  if  he  can,  or  at 
least  expresses  sympathy  for  his  or  her  woes . In  La  belle 
Alphrede , Alphrede  listens  bemusedly  as  her  brother  Acaste 
relates  how  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Isabelle,  and  then 
intercedes  on  his  behalf  with  Isabelle  via  Orante.  Also,  in 
Clorinde , Clorinde  listens  to  her  brother  Celimant’s  plaint3 
regarding  Lisante,  then  prevails  upon  Lisante  to  accept  him. 
Likewise,  Neree  in  Le  Filandre  encourages  Theane  to  return 
her  brother  Thimante  ’s  love;  when  Ne'rae  thinks  Thimante  is 
dead,  moreover,  she  grabs  the  nearest  sword  with  the.  intention 
of  killing  Filandre,  whom  she  blames  for  her  brother’s  "death." 

Occasionally,  the  sibling  is  not  involved  in  his  brother's 

. Such  is  the  case  in  Les  Menechmes , 


or  sister's  love  schemes 
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where  one  finds  true  fraternal  devotion  on  the  part  of 

Menechme  Sosicle,  who  has  spent  six  years  searching  for  his 

1.03 1 twin  brother  and  who  intends  to  keep  on  searching  until 

he  finds  him,  whether  this  brother  be  alive  or  dead ; 

L*  amour  n’est  point  si  doux,  ni  Is  vent  si  contraire 
Qu’ils  m’otent  de  1 ’esprit  la  perte  de  non  frere. 

Seul  je  sais  quel  il  est,  et  combien  il  m'sst  cher; 

, Seul  je  sais  quel  instinct  mf oblige’  a le  chercher. 

Le  repos  m’ess  honteux,  si  ma  nef  vagabonds 
N’a  fait  auparavant  le  tour  de  tout  le  monde . 

(II.  D 

Again,  in  La  Belle  Alphrede , Or  ante  and  Isabelle  appear  to 
be  on  good  terms,  although  Grants  is  envious  of  Isabelle’s 
happiness.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  a character  is  a 
sibling  has  little  effect  on  his  actions,  or  on  his  conception 
of  reality,  which  is  centered  on  other  aspects  of  his  identity. 

Spouses  in  Rotrou's  comedies  fall  into  two  categories; 
those  who  are  happily  devoted  to  one  another  and  those  who  are 
bitterly  opposed.  In  the  former  situation,  the  spouse  exhib- 
its great  tenderness  toward  his  marital  partner.  He  or  she 
remains  faithful  in  any  circumstances  and  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  separated  from  the  partner  for  a period  by  duty 
or  fate,  such  a spouse  is  overtaken  by  joy  upon  being  reunited. 
In  the  latter  situation,  the  spouse  regards  his  marital  partner 
above  all  as  a source  of  annoyance  and,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  irritation,  exhibits  either  indifference  or  anger 
toward  him  or  her.  If  the  spouse  is  a woman,  this  anger  i3 
usually  accompanied  by  jealousy.  If  the  spouse  is  a man, 
infidelity  occurs  whenever  circumstances  permit. 


Marriage  being  a close  bond,  it  naturally  influences 
the  notion  of  reality  on  the  part  of  the  spouse,  especially 
a wife  who  is  more  restricted  by  the  bond  than  a husband. 

A happy  wife  views  reality  in  terms  of  duty  and  honor  in 
marriage,  placing  her  husband  and  her  children  before  all 
else.  Such  a wife  usually  exhibits  religious  beliefs  as 
well.  An  unhappy  wife  by  contrast  allows  her  anger  and 
jealousy  to  darken  her  entire  world.  She  may  still  regard 
her  husband  as  the  center  of  her  world,  but  he  becomes  an 
object  of  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  attempt  to 
put  him  out  of  her  mind  and  see/,  peace,  whicn  jealousy  does 
not-  allow  her  to  obtain.  Religion  has  little  part  in  her 
conception  of  reality. 

The  husband's  perceptual  field  is  not  so  determined 
by  his  role  as  a spouse--yet  once  more  thore  is  a difference 
between  the  happy  husband  and  the  unhappy  one.  The  former 
perceives  reality  in  religious  and  emotional  terms,  placing 
his  gods,  his  duty,  and  his  family  in  the  center  of  his  world 
The  unhappy  spouse,  however,  looks  at  reality  from  the  per- 
spective of  physical  desire,  within  the  framework  of  the 
plays.  Generally  speaking  then,  the  husband  tends  to  see 
reality  as  primarily  physical,  whereas  the  female  spouse 
tends  to  be  more  psychologically  or  even  transcendentally 
oriented . 

Three  spouses  appear  to  stand  out  from  the  rest  of 
their  type;  the  first  for  placing  her  child  above  her  husband 
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the  other  two  for  placing  honor  above  each  other.  As  I 
briefly  noted  in  discussing  parents,  Constance  appears  much 
more  as  a mother  than  as  a wife.  Indeed,  after  the  lovers, 
Constance  is  the  clearest  example  of  the  interplay  between 
various  spheres  of  perception.  Thus  a review  of  her  role  is 
enlightening. 

When  she  makes  her  first  appearance  on  stage,  she  is 
a wife  and  mother  returning  after  many  years  of  captivity 
to  rejoin  her  family.  Believing  her  daughter  dead,  she 
inquires  only  after  Lelie  and  Anselme.  She  meets  Lelie  first 
and  upon  discovering  his  identity  immediately  greets  him  as 
"le  sang  de  non  sang”  (IV. ii).  L^lie,  torn  between  joy  at 
seeing  his  mother  and  fear  of  losing  Sophie,  reacts  unhappily, 
whereupon  his  mother  asks  what  is  bothering  him  and  asserts 
that  she  will  help  him  even  though  she  might  hurt  herself  in 
the  process.  If  necessary,  she  -would  be  willing  even  to 
return  to  captivity.  Lelie  explains  his  situation  to  her 
and  she  offers  to  pretend  that  Sophie  is  AurSlie.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  her  reaction  to  her  son's  situation  and 
the  consequent  need  of  her  help.  She  was tes  no  time  in 
weighing  implications;  to  her,  all  is  quite  simple;  her  son 
is  married  to  a young  girl  his  father  -will  not  accept. 

Feigning  has  succeeded  so  far,  and  she  sees  no  reason  why 
the  pretense  should  not  continue.  The  thought  of  disloyalty 
to' her  husband  never  enters  her  mind.  There  is  no  balancing 
of  the  son's  interests  against  the  husband's;  the  former  are 


more  important 
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This  does  not  imply  that  Conssance  is  exaggerating 
her  affection  for  her  husband  when  she  greets  hin--merely 
that  she  feels  even  more  love  for  her  son.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  play,  she  figures  as  a mother,  not  as  a wife. 
She  greets  Sophie  tenderly,  at  which  time  she  recognizes  her 
as  Aureiie,  then  she  breaks  the  news  of  Sophie's  identity  to 
her  son  with  reluctance:  ”Je  voudrois  vous  mentir,  mais  je 

ne  le  puis  fairs"  (IV.  iv ) . After  Lydie  has  revealed  the 
exchange  of  Aureiie  and  Sroxene,  she  reappears  to  welcome 
her  new  daughter  and  implore  her  husband  to  accept  her  son's 
marriage.  Her  final  words  are  directed  to  stopping  the  mental 
torture  of  her  son,  who  is  ignorant  of  Lydie ’s  revelation. 

It  is  clear  that  her  perception  as  a mother  supersedes  her 
perception  as  a wife  whenever  the  two  conflict.  Only  reli- 
gion comes  before  children  in  Constance's  perceptual  field. 

Alcmene  and  Amphitryon  are  the  two  spouses  who  value 
honor  more  than  each  other.  Because  of  Jupiter's  interven- 
tion, Amphitryon  thinks  Alcmene  has  been  unfaithful,  curses 
the  marriage  that  has  brought  him  dishonor,  and  forbids 
Alcmene  to  ever  call  him  her  husband-.  Alcmene  cannot  under- 
stand Amphitryon's  suspicions,  since  she  knows  she  has  been 
only  with  him,  and  is  truly  hurt,  as  well  as  angered,  by  his 
rejection  of  her.  Of  the  two,  Amphitryon  is  more  passion- 
ately concerned  about  implications  regarding  honor  in  this 
situation..  7/hereas  Alcmene  says,  "La  loi  de  notre  honneur 
touts  autre  loi  precede"  (Ill.ii),  he  declares,  "St  puisse 
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tout  perir  plutot  cue  mon  honneur"  (IV.i).  Sven  when  the 

captain  of  the  guards  defends  Alcnene  by  affirming  that  her 

honnetste  is  beyond  reproach,  Amphitryon  does  not  show  the 

least  sign  of  relenting: 

Elle  a failli  pourta.nt  a'une  ou  d 'autre  fay  on. 
S'agissant  de  l'honneur,  1'erreur  meme  esc  un  crime; 
Rien  ne  peut  que  la  mort  retablir  son  estime. 

(V  . iv  ) 

Jupiter  intervenes,  of  course,  and  reveals  that  he  was  the 

imposter.  Since  he  is  a god,  Amphitryon  is  pacified: 

Ma  couche  est  partagee,  Alcmene  est  infidels, 

Mais  lf affront  en  est  doux,  et  la  honte  en  est  belle, 
L'outrage  est  obligeant;  le  rang  du  suborneur 
Avecque  mon  injure  accorde  mon  honneur. 

(V  .v ) 

Servants  are  sometimes  merely  servants,  at  'times  con- 
fidants as  well,  occasionally  individuals  who  figure  quite 
prominently  in  the  plot.  Four  comedies --Le  Filandre , La 
Celinene , Florimonde , and  Glorinde --do  not  list  any  servants 
among  the  characters.  Two  other  plays  have  servants  who  make 
only  one  or  two  very  brief  appearances:  La  5elle  Alphrede 

(Olenie ) and  La  Diane  (a  lackey  and  Sylvian).  On  the  other 
hand.  La  Bague  de  1 ' oubli  and  the  adaptations  of  Plautus  and 
the  Italians  offer  various  servants  of  some  significance, 
so  we  can  say  that  as  a general  rule  the  servant  when  present 
is  fairly  important.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to  comment  upon 
his  master's  activities,  whether  in  the  realm  of  love  or 
business,  devise  schemes  to  help  his  master  in  his  pursuits, 
a3  well  as  elaborate  upon  his  own' personal  attitudes.  His 
state  in  life  causes  him  to  be  at  least  somewhat  materially 
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oriented.  Physical  comfort  or  discomfort,  specifically  food, 
money,  and  safety,  is  most  real  to  him  and  colors  his  at- 
titude toward  everything  else.  Psychological  reality,  while 
present,  is  usually  subordinated  to  physical  reality:  the 

servant  uses  his  wits  and  understanding  of  his  master’s  world 
to  gain  the  aforementioned  physical  wants.  In  so  doing,  the 
master’s  world  may  become  vicariously  real  for  him;  thus  his 
perspective  may  widen  from  physical  comfort  to  include  polit- 
ical intrigue  and  heroic  exploits,  another  trait  which  stems 
from  his  preoccupation  with  physical  reality  is  a concern 
with  the  present:  the  servant  does  not  think  of  the  future 

any  more  than  he  thinks  seriously  about  religion  or  morality. 
Nevertheless,  if  and  when  the  servant's  physical  wants  are 
more  or  less  assured,  he  no  longer  has  to  devote  all  of  his 
energy  to  physical  survival  alone  and  is  able  to  expand  his 
interests.  At  this  stage,  his  view  of  reality  usually  takes 
on  a psychological  cast,  although  physical  reality  is  never 
entirely  forgotten.  Of  course,  if  the  servant  himself  brings 
about  such  improvement  in  his  living  conditions  by  using  his 
insight  and  intelligence,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  view  of 
reality  broadens  to  include  the  psychological  before  his 
concern  with  the  physical  has  ceased  to  be  absorbing. 

The  servant  who  has  an  important  role  in  a play  almost 
always  has  certain  attributes  which  distinguish  nim  from  his 
less  conspicuous  comrades.  The  first  is  excessive  cleverness. 
In  La  5 ague  de  1 ’ o ub  1 i , for  example,  the  Ning  has  as  his 
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confidant  and  messenger  his  jester  Fabrics,  who  first  shows 
his  wit  by  gaining  the  King's  promise  of  2,000  ducats  for  his 
services  as  a go-between,  then  by  convincing  the  King  to 
throw  away  his  ring  (an  object  of  wealth  to  the  unpaid  jester) 
because  gold  is  fatal  this  year  to  whoever  wears  it. 

The  subsequent  change  in  the  King's  personality,  as 

well  as  Leandre’s  obvious  concern  about  the  King's  wearing 

the  ring,  next  leads  Fabrice  to  suspect  that  the  ring  is 

enchanted.  Once  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  magic 

letters,  this  suspicion  enables  the  King  to  thwart  Leandre 

and  Leonor’s  plans  and  brings  the  play  to  a happy  end. 

Le  bouffon  devient  done  le  bon  genie  du  prince: 
un  etre  de  basse  origine,  conspue  des  aeigneurs 
qu’il  divertit  par  metier,  un  plaisant  cue  le 
roi  consulte  plus  a dessein  d'en  rire  qu'avec 
la  pensee  d'accueillir  ses  avis,  en  remontre 
a tous  les  courtisans  et  preserve  d ' un  grand 
danger  le.royaume.  Depouillez-le  des  derniers 
lambeaux  de  sa.  livree , ce  parasite  intelligent, 
ce  fou  qui  a tant  d 'esprit,  et  jetez-lui  sur 
les  epaules  la  cape  aux  raies  blanches  et 
bleues;  le  personnage  n'attend  qua  cet  insigne, 
et  la  transformation  sera  accomplie:  Fabrice, 

promu  valet  de  comedie,  sense,  ruse,  ose, 
caustique  et  s areas tique,  mais  obligeant  et 
devoue,  s'appellera  Mascarille  ou  Scapin.  ^ 

La  Soeur  offers  another  servant  whose  cleverness  saves 
his  master:  Frgaste.  Unlike  Fabrice,  Frgaste  nas  the  luck 

to  serve  a young,  stupid  bourgeois--Lelie--who  is  madly  in 
love.  Since  the  object  of  Le lie's  love--Sophie--would  be 
unacceptable  to  Lelie's  father  Anselme  if  the  latter  knew 
her  true  identity,  Lelie  has  need  of  Srgaste's  intelligence 
and  wit  to  thwart  his  father;  he  is  totally  dependent  upon 
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him  and  accordingly  treats  him  very  well.  Before  the  play 
opens , Ergaste  has  helped  Lelie  bring  his  beloved  Sophie 
into  the  home  by  telling  Anselme  that  she  is  Lelie's  long- 
lost  sister  Aurelie.  As  Anselme  grows  suspicious  of  the 
attentions  exchanged  between  the  brother  and  sister,  Ergaste 
attempts  to  smooth  things  over  by  attributing  such  attentions 
to  Turkish  practices.  Then,  when  Anselme  decides  to  marry 
his  son  to  Eroxene  and  his  daughter  to  Polydore,  Ergaste 
thinks  up  a scheme  in  which  Eraste--Lelie 's  friend  and 
Eroxene 's  lover--will  "marry"  Aurelie  instead.  He  further- 
more sets  Anselme  against  Polydore  by  playing  upon  the  former’s 
vanity  and  greed.  He  meets  the  next  threat  to  Lelie's  happi- 
ness — Geronte  ’s  accusation  that  Aurelie  is  really  a servant 
girl  named  Sophie --by  deploring  Anselme 's  age,  questioning 
Geronte’ s son  Horace  in  what  Anselme  belie.ves  is  Turkish, 
and  relating  that  Horace  has  admitted  his  father  is  drunk. 

A second  distinguishing  trait  in  the  servant  is  extrav- 
agance. In  Les  Captifs , we  meet  the  most  ridiculous  servant 

r 

in  Rotrou's  comedies:  Pseudole.  Ostensibly  Hegee's  chief 

jailor,  he  spends  his  time  not  only  taking  care  of  prisoners, 
but  also  courting  Celie,  comforting  Tyndare,  and  encouraging 
Philenie.  Given  to  generalizations  and  discourses  on  free- 
dom as  a natural  right  of  man,  and  thus  a sympathetic  guardian 
of  men  who  have  fallen  into  misfortune , this  supposed  Roman 
jailor  is  also  a grotesque  parody  of  the  prec ieux  lover  who 


takes  hours  to  write  poems  to  his  beloved.  A rather  strange 
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mixture  of  times  and  roles,  Pseudole  is  not  so  much  a person 
or  a representative  of  a type  as  a scarce  of  laughter. 

Leonin,  Rhinoceronte ’ s extravagant  valet  in  Clarice , has  more 
psychological  coherence  and  plausibility.  He  first  appears 
as  an  absent-minded  blunderer  who  can  neither  remember  the 
love  speech  his  master  has  sent  him  to  recite  to  Lucrece  nor 
the  letter  given  to  him  to  deliver  to  her  (I.vi).  Yihen  he 
finally  locates  the  letter  only  to  have  Lucrece  tear  it  up, 
he  reacts  indignantly  to  this  rejection  of  his  master.  He 
appeals  to  Cynthie  for  "un  traitment  plus  doux,"  but  she 
rejects  him  as  her  mistress  rejected  Rhinoceronte,  whereupon 
he  gives  vent  to  his  anger  in  a mock-heroic  tirade: 

Depit,  courage,  honneur,  que  ne  m’ anime z-vous ? 

Leur  faut-il  pardonner  par  faute  de  courroux? 

En  plein  jour , \ ma  face,  au  milieu  de  la  rue, 

Mon  honneur  affronte,  mon  estime  perdue  I 

(I  .vi) 

Heroism  vanishes , however,  as  Leonin's  indignation  tapers 
off  to  self-defense, 

Je  suis  vaillant,  pourtant,  mais  c'est  'a  ma  fa^on; 
which  in  turn  becomes  an  admission  of  cowardice: 

Le  sang  choque  ma  vue,  et  le  bruit  m’ incommode; 

Et  chacun,  en  un  mot,  est  vaillant  a sa  mode: 

L’un  pour  bien  entreprendre  et  bien  axecuter, 

Moi  pour  bien  admirer  et  pour  bien  ecouter. 

(I.vi) 

Leonin’s  extravagance  is  apparent  secondly  in  his  mimicry. 
Throughout  the  play  In  order  to  flatter  his  master  he  imitates 
the  tone  and  subject  natter  of  Rhinoceronte  ’ s ridiculous 
speeches. ^3  jn  addition,  he  serves  as  his  master’s  "straight 
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man.,"  asking  appropriate  questions  at  the  right  time.  He  is 
well  aware  of  his  master's  braggadocio  and  uses  it  to  his 
own  advantage. 

A third  and  final  attribute  which  sets  apart  certain 
servants  from  others  is  an  inclination  toward  metaphysical 
reflection.  Considering  the  state  of  French  comedy  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  is  the  most  unusual  of  the  three. 
Whereas  the  extravagant  servant  introduced  by  the  commedia 
dell’ arte  enjoyed  a certain  vogue  during  the  baroque  period 
and  the  witty  servant  who  saved  his  master  became  quite 
common  by  the  classical  period,  metaphysical  observations 
in  themselves  were  considered  rather  out  of  place  in  a comedy 
and  even  when  present  were  rarely  found  in  servants.  Hotrou 
offers  two  servants  in  his  comedies  who  are  somewhat  meta- 
physically inclined:  Messenie  in  hes  Ivlenechmes  and  Sosie  in 

Les  Sosies . ^essenie  is  led  into  his  metaphysical  question- 
ing perhaps  by  fatigue.  He  is  tired,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  of  his  master's  search  for  his  missing  brother. 

He  is  also  worried  that  they  will  run  out  of  money  and  provi- 
sions, and  later  that  Hrotie  will  rot  his  master  of  everything 
he  possesses.  Under  such  pressure,  it  is  understandable  that 
he  should  begin  to  question  his  existence,  specifically  his 
state  in  life,  and  the  fate  which  decreed  them: 

SousAauel  astre  inclement  le  ciel  m’a-t-il  fait 
naitre? 

Que  n ’es t-ilAD'Ienechme3  e.n  ma  place,  et  que  ne 
suis-je  naitre? 

Que  le  ciel  eut  pour  moi  d'aveugle  aversion. 
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De  ne  me  tirer  pas  d’une  autre  extraction! 

Que  je  ports  d’envie  a ses  bonnes  fortunes; 

A-t-il  des  qualites  qui  ne  me  soient  communes? 

A-t-il  meilleure  mine,  est-il  plus  genereux?. 

Pourquoi  ne  suis-je  oas  Igalament  heureux? 

(V.ii) 

More  than  anything  else,  Messenie  wants  his  freedom.  X4  This 
he  makes  clear  from  his  first  scene  with  Me  ne  chine  Sosicle 
(Il.i).  Yet,  when  he  thinks  he  has  obtained  this  goal--when 
Menechme  Ravi  gives  him  his  freedom  for  coming  to  his  rescue 
against  the  doctor  and  zhe  valets  (IV.vi)--he  still  wishes 
to  serve  his  master,  the  distinction  being  that  now  he  will 
serve  because  he  wishes  to,  not  because  he  must.  As  he  tells 
an  annoyed  Menechme  Sosicle,  he  wants  to  stay  with  him, 

Vivant  en  domes tiqu’e 

Qui  ne  releve  point  d ’ un  pouvoir  tyrannique, 

Mais  de  qui  les  devoirs  et  la  soumission 

Dependront  seulsment  de  1’ inclination. 

(V.i) 

/ ^ * 

Menechme  3osicle--not  knowing  about  Menechme  Ravi’s  declara- 
tion at  this  point--tells  him  to  be  quiet,  although  he  later 
gives  him  his  freedom. 

In  spite  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  slavery  Messenie 
does  show  signs  of  being  fond  of  his  master,  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  his  master's  little  weaknesses.  When  he  sees 
Menechme  Ravi  attacked  (IV. vi),  thinking  he  is  Menechme 
Sosicle  and  has  angered  the  people  somehow,  he  rushes  to 
help  him.  Later,  listening  to  Menechme  Sosicle  compliment 
Srotie , he  comments  that  his  master  always  uses  the  same  line 
and  that  he  v/ill  die  of  shock  if  his  master  says  anything 
else  . 
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Thus,  although  Messenie  is  more  metaphysically  inclined 
than  most  servants,  he  is  still  quite  aware  of  physical  and 
psychological  reality  as  well . 

There  is  much  less  banter  between  Sosie  and  his  master 
Amphitryon  in  Les  Sosies . Amphitryon  bestows  a long  list  of 
belittling  epithets  upon  Sosie,  such  as  "peste  aes  hommes," 
"pendard,  "malheureux,11  "traitre,"  "ivrogne  eternal,11  and 
threatens  him  several  times  with  a severe  beating.  Sosie 
reacts  to  all  this  by  simply  repeating  what  he  believes  is 
the  truth.  Privately,  he  mutters  about  the  injustice  of  his 
treatment  and  in  so  doing  betrays  metaphysical  thought  similar 
to  those  of  Messenie; 

Quelque  mal  qui  m’arrive,  il  croit  tout  raisonnable 
A qui  semble  etre  ne  pour  etre  miserable. 

Chez  les  grands  le  servage  est  plus  rude  en  ce  point 
Qu'aux  forces  le  travail  ne  s'y  mesure  point, 

Qu’on  nTy  distingue  point  le  droit  de  1 ’injustice, 

Et  qu’il  faut  que  tout  ploie  au  gre  de  le  ur  caprice; 
Leur  esorit,  franc  de  soins  en  son  oisivete, 

Trouve  a tous  nos  travaux  de  la  facilite", 

Et,  sans  considerer  jour,  nuit,  chaud,  ni  froidure, 
Veille,  course,  ni  oeine,  a leur  avis  n’est  dure. 

(I.ii) 

But,  unlike  Messenie,  Sosie  does  not  think  of  obtaining  his 
freedom.  On  the  contrary,  he  resigns  himself  to  the  physical 
and  emotional  discomforts  of  his  state,  and  exhorts  himself 
to  think  of  the  benefits  he  reaps  from  his  master’s  protection. 

Not  very  smart,  Sosie  has  a firm  perception  of  self 
which  is  only  temporarily  shaken.  He  never  forgets  that  he 
is • a serf  and  consequently  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  his  master 
but  also  a possible  victim  of  any  thieves,  soldiers,  or  other 
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persons  stronger  than  he  whom  he  may  encounter.  Although 
he  attempts  to  alleviate  his  misery  by  boasting  of  his 

bravery  from  time  to  time  or  elaborating  on  a subject  he 

♦ 

knows  little  about,  he  remains  conscious  of  this  distortion 
and  does  not  delude  himself.  Mercure's  threats,  blows, 
appearance,  and  knowledge  cause  him  to  temporarily  doubt  his 
identity  as  Sosie,  but  he  resolves  this  to  a certain  extent 
by  telling  himself  that  there  are  two  Sosies.  Even  while  he 
is  forced  by  blows  to  renounce  his  name,  he  falls  back  on 
his  perception  of  self  as  a serf: 

Arrets,  non; 

Battu,  froisse,  meurtri,  ces  titres  sont  men  nom; 

Puisque  je  n'ai  tendons,  muscles,  veines,  art^res, 

Ou  ce  nom  ne  se  lise  en  sanglans  caractsrss; 

Nom  fatal,  nom  maudit,  dont  ton  bras  es-t  parrain. 

(V  -i) 

Perhaps  mors  than  Messenie,  Sosie  retains  his  physical 
interpretations  of  reality,  even  while  transcending  in  his 
concern  with  his  destiny  the  typical  perceptual  field  of  the 
servant . 

The  parasite  is  a stock  figure  of  Homan  comedy,  super- 
fluous to  the  plot  and  therefore  not  popular  with  the  critics 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  major  concern  is  eating,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  food  is  the  prime  determining 
factor  of  his  perceptual  field.  If  food  is  plentiful,  he  is 
a happy  man  and  a positive  thinker,  as  both  the  subjects  of 
his  speech  and  his  manner  of  speaking  show.  Srgaste  in  Les 
Menschm.es , for  instance,  speaks  of  food  and  the  beauty  of  a 
glass  of  wine.  His  language  is  refined, 


even  flowery  at 
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times.  By  contrast,  if  food  is  not  available,  the  parasite 
is  quite  pessimistic  and  despairing.  His  conversation  turns 
to  hunger,  the  avarice  of  men,  the  miserable  nature  of  his 
profession.  His  imagery  is  likely  to  be  concrete,  even 
grotesque,  and  any  metaphors  he  uses  emphasize  the  negative 
aspects  of  his  subject.  Srgazile  in  Les  Captifs , for  exam- 
ple, gives  an  involved  tirade  against  hunger: 

Ce  squelette  anime,  cette  larve  an  teint  blene , 
••••••••••••»••• 

Ce  spectre  dont  toujours  1 ’indigence  est  suivie, 

M’a  porte  dans  ses  f lanes  et  nfa  donne  la  vie; 

0 faim!  facheuse  mere  et  maratre  en  effet, 

Que  je  t’ai  bien  rendu  le  bien  qua  tu  m'as  faitl 
Depuis  plus  de  trente  ans  pour  neuf  mois  je  te  porte 
Je  tretcis  bien  leger,  tu  m’es  pesante  et  forte: 

Je  sens  de  jour  en  jour  mes  douleurs  s ’augments r; 

Je  fais  tous  mes  efforts  et  ne  puis  t’enfanter. 

Ci.ii) 

The  parasite’s  ostensible  means  of  earning  his  food  is  his 
banter.  Forced  to  use  his  wits  in  order  to  survive,  he 
flatters  his  benefactor  in  any  way  possible  when  food  is  held 
back.  Well  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  existence,  he 
often  deplores  his  profession  as  "Des  plus  mechans  metiers 
et  l’opprobre  e t la  honte"  (Les  Captifs  Ill.i). 

Of  the  two  parasites  found  in  Rotrou’s  comedies, 

Ergaste  is  the  more  sophisticated,  due  probably  to  the  prox- 
imity of  Menechme  Ravi  and  Erotie.  His  sophistication  is 
revealed  by  his  manner  of  speaking  as  -well  as  in  his  court- 
ship of  Erotie  on  behalf  of  his  master.  Ergazile  is  the 
more  philosophical.  7/hereas  Ergaste  merely  mentions  his 
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profession,  Srgazile  describes  it  in  detail,  first  giving  a 
sarcastic  list  of  the  physical  inc ommodities  involved,  later 
painting  a vivid  picture  of  the  parasite's  daily  routine. ^ 
Plunged  into  despondency  by  the  indifference  of  men  around 
him  and  his  resulting  hunger,  he  recalls  wistfully  the 
slecle  d ' or, deplores  the  advent  of  private  property  and  the 
avarice  of  men,  in  addition  to  lamenting  the  star  under 
which  he  was  born. 

In  addition  to  lovers,  relatives,  and  servants,  there 
are  four  other  types  of  characters  who  possess  distinctive 
psychological  identities:  courtiers,  soldiers,  doctors,  and 

■j 

gods."0  Courtiers  appear  in  La  Hague  de  1 ' oubli ; soldiers 
in  Clarice , La  Belle  Alphrede , and  hes  Sosies ; doctors  in 
Clarice  and  Las  Henechnes ; gods  in  Les  Sosies . Generally 
speaking,  the  presentation  of  these  types  is  sketchier  than 
that  of  the  more  numerous  types . 

Because  he  moves  in  a world  ordered  by  a strict  hier- 
archy, where  privileges  and  duties  are  determined  by  tradition, 
family,  and  title,  Rotrou's  courtier  is  very  conscious  of 
rank.  His  attitudes  toward  other  members  of  this  society  as 
well  as  his  treatment  at  their  hands  varies  according  to  his 
status  as  a count,  duke,  or  prince.  A distinction  is  made 
between  the  male  and  female  courtier  insofar  as  she  may  gain 
or  lose  rank  by  marriage,  which  unfortunately  leads  her  family 
to  often  use  her  in  bartering  for  rank.  Indeed,  she  fre- 
quently appears  as  little  more  than  a puppet,  another  aspect 
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of  the  courtier’s  perceptual  field  which  stems  from  his  sur- 
roundings is  his  ambition  for  power;  its  lack  or  abundance 
can  undermine  or  enhance  his  rank:;  in  some  respects,  moreover, 
power  is  the  most  desired  goal  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  society.  Finally,  the  courtier  is  concerned  with  his 
honor,  i.e.,  what  others  think  of  him.  One's  place  in  his 
world  being  set  more  or  less  by  outside  factors--tradition , 
rank,  the  favor  of  a king--he  must  keep  up  appearances . 

Religion  is  absent  from  the  make-up  of  the  courtier 
except  in  the  case  of  Liliane's  father  the  Duke.  A loyal  and 
obedient  vassal,  he  nevertheless  reprimands  the  King  for 
throwing  him  unjustly  into  prison  and  warns  him  of  God's 
judgment:  f,5ire,  s ouvenez-v ous  que  le  ciel  a des  yeux" 

(Ill.vi).  Later,  he  tells  Liliane  that  in  spite  of  the 
ignominy  of  his  execution,  the  hope  of  salvation  makes  him 
love  even  the  cause  of  his  death.  She  should  not- weep  because 
he  is  about  to  die,  but  rejoice  that  he  is  being  called  to 
eternal  happiness.  If  she  must  cry,  she  should  cry  for  the 
King’s  future  and  just  punishment. 

In  contrast  to  this  personification  of  morality,  there 
are  several  examples  of  corruption.  Leandre  and  Leonor 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  rightful  government  by  fraud,  seize 
power  for  themselves,  and  even  arrange  for  the  execution  of 
the  Duke.  Their  ambition  stops  only  at  murdering  Leonor’s 
brother,  the  King.  Both  state  that  their  desire  for  power 
is  only  to  enable  them  to  follow  their  love;  however,  the 
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sincerity  of  this  motivation  is  questionable.  Leonor’s 

ambiguity  shows  in  her  declaration  to  Leandre  that: 

Le  sceptre  m’est  bien  cher  en  la  main  de  non  frere , 
J f ai me  a voir  que  sous  lui  la  Sicile  prospers] 

Mais  il  auroit  pour  moi  des  charms s bien  plus  doux. 
Si  je  le  pouvois  mettre  en  la  main  d'uneooux. 

(I.i) 

As  for  Leandre,  he  seems  to  put  both  his  love  and  his  ambi- 
tion on  an  equal  plane: 

Pouvant  'a  son  lever  supposer  celle-ci, 

Je  vois  heureusement  non  dessein  reussi, 

St  le  sens  qu’il  Cle  Roil  perdra  m’acquiert 
un  di ad erne , 

St  les  chastes  faveurs  de  la  beaute  que  j’aime. 

(II.  iv) 

The  King  also  misuses  power  in  his  attempt  to  seduce 
Lilians,  as  he  imprisons  both  her  father  the  Duke  and  her 
fiance  Count  Tancrede  on  fabricated  charges  of  treason. 17 
But  the  greatest  departure  from  the  model  of  the 
courtier  is  brought  about  by  enchantment.  Vihe never  the  ring 
is  worn  by  the'  King,  pabrice,  or  Liliane,  its  magic  letters 
cause  physical  drowsiness  at  first,  followed  by  psychological 
loss  of  memory.  This  has  serious  effects  in  the  case  of  the 
King:  he  forgets  his  orders  to  imprison  the  Duke  and  Count 
Tancrede,  his  promise  of  2,000  ducats  to  pabrice,  his  arrange 
ments  to  marry  Leonor  to  the  Duke  of  Calabra.  Indeed,  his 
loss  of  memory  becomes  a loss  of  identity;  at  one  point  he 
cannot  recall  where  he  is  or  who  he  is.  Such  a liability 
allows  Leandre  and  Leonor  to  gain  almost  complete  control  of 
the  country.  V/hile  the  King  is  under  the  enchantment,  they 
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are  able  to  persuade  him  to  do  anything  they  deem  expedient. 
Under  their  influence,  he  appoints  Leandre's  brothers  as 
leaders  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  repudiates  the  proposed 
alliance  in  marriage  of  Leonor  and  the  Duke  of  Calabra,  and 
most  important,  signs  the  order  for  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  on  grounds  of  treason.  Fortunately,  a disgruntled 
Fabrice  persuades  the  King  to  throw  the  ring  away,  puts  the 
ring  on  himself,  and  later  comes  to  suspect  foul  play. 

Leandre  and  Leonor's  plans  are  thwarted  in  time  to  save  the 
Duke's  life  and  the  enchantment  is  removed. 

Soldiers  are  of  three  sorts  in  Rotrou's  comedies: 
the  rank  and  file  professional,  the  military  leader,  and  the 
braggart.  The  professional  is  typical  of  the  majority:  he 

walks  about  on  stage,  occasionally  speaks  a few  lines,  and 
has  absolutely  no  psychological  depth.  Battle  being  his  way 
of  life,  with  death  and  violence  everyday 'companions , his 
idea  of  reality  insofar  as  it  is  portrayed  is  understandably 
physically  oriented.  Psychological  reality  appears  second- 
arily in  his  thirst  for  military  fame  and  admiration  for 
courage.  The  only  true  military  leader  is  Amphitryon  in  Les 
Sosles . More  intelligent  than  the  typical  soldier,  he  also 
exhibits  an  obsession  with  honor.  Such  a concern  is  expected 
regarding  military  deeds,  but  seems  excessive  regarding  his 
family.  An  inflexible  husband,  he  places  honor  before  love 
and  will  neither  admit  any  excuses  nor  attempt  to  understand 
attenuating  circumstances.  The  remaining 


soldiers  are 
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braggarts:  Ferrande  in  La  Eelle  Alphrede  and  Rhinoceronte 

in  01  arlce . Typical  representatives  of  the  soldat  fanfaron , 
they  are  outstanding  primarily  for  their  extravagance,  both 
in  the  feats  they  attribute  to  themselves  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  speak  of  these  deeds  as  well  as  in  their 
opinion  of  their  looks.  In  regard  to  deeds,  both  say  that 


they  have  killed  untold  numbers  of  opponents,  ravaged  thou- 
sands of  villages,  and  thrown  fear  into  the  gods  as  well  as 
men.  Rhinoceronte  enjoys  the  further  distinction  of  having 
killed  Henri  II  in  a duel,  in  addition  to  which  he  is  perhaps 
the  first  erudite  braggart  soldier  to  appear  on  the  French 
stage.-*-®  When  talking  of  their  exploits,  their  extravagance 
in  manner  of  speech  shows  especially  in  long  enumerations, 

Dis-lui  que  l’on  a vu  cet  invincible  bras 
Achever  plus  df exploits,  ruiner  plus  d'ltats, 
Soumettre  plus  de  rois,  faire  p 1-us  de  pupilles , 
Demolir  plus  de  forts,  saccager  plus  de  villes. 

(Clarice  Ill.i) 

as  well  as  in  frequent  allusions  to  mythological  monsters 
and  heroes:-*- 9 

De  quel  fameux  Centaure  et  de  quel  Achelois 
He  ferois-je  un  trophle  \ mes  moindres  exploits? 

Quel  Nesse  au  sang  mortel,  quel  portier  de  l’Averne, 
Quel  monstre  de  Nenee , et  quel  serpent  de  Lerne, 

Ne  trouveroient  en  moi  cet  Alcide  indompte,, 

Qui  fait  tant  de  vai.ncus  et  ne  l’a  point  ete? 

(La  Belle  Alphrede  Il.iii) 

Concerning  looks,  Rhinoceronte  considers  himself  Irresistibly 
handsome,  as  well  as  a superb  fighter,  and  not  only  boasts 
about  his  feminine  conquests: 
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Aussi-bien  que  du  corps  je  triomphe  des  ain.es, 

Et  si  je  ne  te  dis  qu'un  million  de  dames 
Que  j’ai  mis  pour  an  jo'ar  dedans  le  monument, 

Ce  n’est  point  me  vanter,  c’est  parler  s ob remen t. 

(Ill .i ) 

but  also  asks  Leonin  to  comment  upon  his  graceful  fencing; 

Vois-tu  cstte  riposte  et  ce  coup  a trois  temps? 
Tiens,  as-tu  jamais  vu  garde  plus  nature  lie? 

St  peut-on  a la  main  avoir  l'arme  plus  belle. 

Voir  mieux  partir  du  pied,  mieux  oarer  en  portant? 

(IV  .v  i ) 

Needless  to  say,  the  braggart  soldier  is  neither  brave 
nor  very  handsome.  Reality  for  him  is  a matter  of  self- 
deception.  His  good  looks,  his  courage,  his  military  exploits 
are  very  real  to  him  but  non-existent  to  others.  Physically 
oriented  in  his  view  of  the  world  by  his  preoccupation  with 
physical  prowess,  he  is  at  the  same  time  psychologically 
imprisoned  by  his  distortion  of  the  world. 

Another  comic  figure  borrowed  by  Rctrou  from  Plautus 
is  the  doctor.  Traditionally  an  old  man,  he  is  primarily 
a pedant.  Not  content  with  a simple  statement  of  his  skill 
and  knowledge,  he  must  extravagantly  stress  the  extent  of 
that  knowledge, 

Apprenez  qu’a  mon  art  tout  remade  est  possible, 
Qu'aucune  guerison  n’axcede  mes  efforts, 

Et  que  je  gueris  l’ane  aussi-bien  que  le  corps. 

(Clarice  I . v ) 

and  constantly  flaunt  his  erudition  either  by  enumerating 
diseases  and  famous  doctors  at  length  or  by  referring  to  the 
various  times  he  has  been  asked  to  give  his  opinion  in  order 
to  settle  a medical  debate.  This  pedantry  becomes  even  more 
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ludicrous  when  juxtaposed  with  the  third  facet  of  his 
identity,  that  of  lover,  for  this  old  nan  who  devotes  his 
time  to  the  study  of  disease,  whose  appearance  is  far  from 
attractive  due  to  his  age,  is  usually  in  love  with  the 
heroine  of  the  play — a young  lady  who  spends  her  time  think- 
ing of  the  idealistic  side  of  life,  whose  appearance  is  quite 
appealing.  The  doctor's  perceptual  field  thus  embraces  two 
distinct  views  of  reali ty--that  of  the  old  pedant  and  that 
of  the  lcver--which,  far  from  complementing  one  another,  meet 
in  unequivocal  opposition.  In  this  sense,  the  doctor  is 
schizoid  and  at  war  with  himself;  but  since  his  two  views  of 
reality  are  equally  extravagant  and  he  blithely  ignores  the 
inherent  opposition  between  them,  he  is  simply  grotesque  as 
he  verbally  combines  the  facets  of  his  personality  in  lines 
such  as:  ‘ . 


as  his  situation  as  a pedant.  The  young  girl  never  loves 
him;  indeed,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  two  being 
related  seriously  to  one  another  if  it  were  not  for  her 
father's  interest  in  the  doctor's  money,  which  he  finds  quite 
enough  compensation  for  the  doctor's  old  age:  the  father  not 

only  agrees  to,  but  actively  promotes,  their  marriage. 


Beaute , 

D f un  f am 
Mai  tress 
Un  utile 


(Clarice  I .v  ) 


His  situation  as  a lover,  however,  is  not  as  secure 
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In  Rotrou's  comedies  there  are  only  two  doctors,  and 
both  have  certain  distinctions.  The  unnamed  doctor  in  Les 
Menechnes  appears  only  briefly  and  is  not  presented  as  a 
lover  or  an  old  man,  merely  a pedant.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hippocrasse  in  Clarice  appears  almost  as  often  as  the  major 
characters,  and  he  is  presented  not  only  as  an  old  man,  a 
lover,  and  a pedant,  but  furthermore  as  a man  obsessed  with 
sex.  Ke  constantly  refers  to  his  capability  to  produce 
children  at  his  advanced  age  and  even  attempts  to  undress 
at  one  point  to  prove  his  physical  health.  All  this,  of 
course,  betrays  a fear  that  perhaps  age  has  caught  up  with 
him  and  left  him  impotent  or  sterile. 

The  last  group  of  characters  who  possess  psycho- 
logical coherence  as  a type  are  the  Greek  gods,  who  appear 
only  in  Les  Sosies . In  accordance  with  mythological  tradi- 
tion, the  god  is  anthropomorphic : subject  to  moods,  he 

possesses  a human  failing,  sucn  as  vengeance,  gluttony,  lust 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  supernatural,  having  powers  over  the 
movement  of  the  stars,  the  actions  of  animals,  the  events  of 
men.  Capable  of  changing  form  at  will,  the  god  controls 
nature  and  exhibits  omniscience  at  certain  moments.  Jupiter 
of- course,  is  supreme,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  other  gods 
is  always  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  And,  as  mythology  has 
always  indicated,  he  has  a weakness  for  women--indeed , his 
lust  is  unquenchable.  Me r cure ' s presence  is  for  a definite 
purpose:  he  is  to  help  his  father  in  his  amorous  adventures 
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Consequently,  he  spends  a good  deal  of  time  excusing  his 
father’s  rather  immoral  actions  on  the  grounds  that  rank 
allows  anything,  impersonating  Sosie  to  enable  his  father 
to  keep  Amphitryon  away  from  Alcmene,  and  expressing  vicari- 
ous delight  in  his  father's  sexual  conquests.  An  obedient 
son  who  is  well  aware  of  his  father's  power,  .he  keeps  any 
doubts  or  possible  disapproval  to  himself.  Junon  is  pre- 
sented from  the  viewpoint  of  her  jealousy  and  desire  for 
vengeance  against  the  objects  of  her  husband’s  attention. 
Hercule  demonstrates  his  superb  strength. 

The  gods  exhaust  the  roster  of  characters  in  Rotrou’s 
comedies  who  have  psychological  integrity.  If  Che  absence 
of  the  confidant  from  this  roster  has  been  noted,  it  is  be- 
cause his  status  begs  separate  treatment.  He  may  be  a servant, 
relative,  or  friend,  and, as  such,  he  has  already  been  treated. 
As  a confidant,  however,  he  exists  on  another  level,  devoid 
of  any  autonomous  psychological  entity.  Acting  merely  as  a 
counterpart  for  a protagonist,  he  serves  no  purpose  other 
than  the  development  of  the  latter’s  own  perception  of  him- 
self or  for  enlightenment.  In  addition  to  those  who  have  a 
relatively  important  role  in  the  plays--a  few  of  the  valets, 
for  example --there  are  about  twelve  minor  characters  who  may 
be  viewed  as  confidants.  Some  merely  listen  to  their  master 
or  mistress  complain  about  troubles  in  love;  others  are  more 
positive  and  attempt  to  advise.  The  latter  type  serves  as  a 
balance  to  a lover’s  blindness  in  passion,  raising  various 


objections.  In  the  name  of  honor  on  a moral  plane,  for 
example,  the  lover  may  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  seduction, 
criticized  for  infidelity,  or  reprimanded  for  allowing  his 
passion  to  induce  him  to  betray  his  family.  In  the  name  of 
honor  viewed  socially,  a young  lady  may  be  reproached  for 
feeling  too  much  affection  for  a man  who  does  not  reciprocate 
or  a young  man  may  be  scolded  for  neglecting  military  glory 
in  order  to  pursue  his  love.  Another  major  obstacle  to 
passion  in  the  eyes  of  the  confidant  is  the  lack  of  wealth. 
Attempts  are  made  to  dissuade  the  lover  from  remaining  faith- 
ful if  his  beloved  is  poor  or  if  another  party  who  is  wealthy 
presents  itself.  In  such  a manner,  the  confidant  forces  the 
lover  to  reveal  the  extent  of  his  devotion. 

Occasionally,  the  confidant  is  in  favor  of  the  lover’s 
passion.  Cephalie  in  hes  Sosies , for  example,  tries  to 
soothe  Alcmene's  anxiety  by  pointing  out  that,  as  his  wife, 
she  should  be  pleased  at  the  glory  Amphitryon  has  earned 
through  his  victory,  and  that  she  should  realize  how  now  he 
must  place  other  things  above  his  love  for  her.  Lydie  in 
La  S oe ur  acts  as  a go-between  for  her  mistress  iroxene  and 
the  latter's  beloved  3raste. 

Regardless  of  a confidant’s  speech  or  action,  however, 
he  does  not  discuss  or  reveal  his  own  conception  of  reality, 
that  is  to  say,  his  own  perception  of  himself  and  the  world 
around  him,  so  in  the  realm  of  psychological  reality.,  he  is 
more  of  a catalyst  than  anything  else. 
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Briefly  then,  we  nave  seen  that  the  majority  of  the 
characters  found  in  Rotrou's  comedies  are  lovers,  who  are 
supported  dramatically  for  the  most  part  by  relatives  and 
servants,  in  addition  to  occasional  parasites,  braggart 
soldiers,  pedant  doctors,  and  gods.  Although  we  would  not 
expect  to  find  truly  individualized  characters  in  Rotrou's 
comedies,  due  to  the  French  tradition  of  comedy  that  demands 
types,  we  cannot  even  say  that  the  characters  in  Rotrou's 
comedies  are  anything  more  than  stick  figures.  Very  few 
call  for  special  notice.  Only  a few  of  the  valets  or  serfs 
in  the  adaptations  of  Plautus  and  the  Italians--3osie , 
Brgaste,  and  Messenie--as  well  as  three  of  the  major  char- 
acters in  the  Spanish  adaptations--the  King,  Alphrede,  and 
Rodolphe--present  interesting  examples  of  their  respective 
types.  This  scantiness  in  characterization  results  in  super- 
ficiality, one  of  the  aspects  of  which  is  the  limited  por- 
trayal of  perceptual  fields,  a second  being  the  shallowness 
of  those  perceptual  fields  which  are  presented. 

Most  of  the  characters  exhibit  a conception  of  reality 
that  is  structured  by  love --specif ically,  romantic  love. 
Usually  this  concern  with  love  places  psychological  reality 
at  the  center  of  these  characters'  worlds.  In  the  case  of 
many  lovers,  the  extremely  intellec tualized , gallant. 
Idealistic  love  of  the  oracle ux  further  narrows  the  perspec- 
tive to  an  obsession  with  one  person.  Another  psychological 
interest  found  in  the  characters'  perceptual 


fields  is  the 
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problem  of  liberty  and  slavery.  This  dichotomy  occurs  not 
only  in  the  phenomenon  of  love  where  the  lover  is  enslaved 
by  submission  to  his  beloved  and  eventually  liberated  from 
himself, but  also  in  the  relationship  between  servants  and 
masters,  the  plight  of  captives,  the  bonds  holding  children 
to  parents'  wishes,  and  the  question  of  honor  which  prevents 
a young  woman  from  acting  freely.  Occasionally  physical 
reality  makes  its  presence  felt  in  sexual  desire,  kissing, 
pregnancy,  geographical  surroundings,  age,  or  concern  with 
wealth.  Even  less  often,  the  characters'  conception  of 
reality  reaches  out  from  the  psychological  to  embrace  the 
transcendental  as  religious,  beliefs  in  God  or  fate,  manifest 
themselves . 

That  the  characters'  conceptions  of  reality  emphasize 
psychological  reality  is  further  clarified  by  the  characters' 
conduct.  Talking  outweighs  action,  and  people  who  spend 
nearly  all  of  their  time  talking  and  thinking  are  obviously 
more  at  home  with  mental  and  emotional  phenomena  than  with 
physical,  even  when  they  imagine  or  speak  of  physical  mat- 
ters. A lover  who  compares  the  beauty  of  a flower  to  his 
beloved,  who  asks  the  trees  to  weep  for  him,  who  speaks  of 
peace  in  a secluded  spot,  is  not  seeing  or  thinking  of  the 
physical  reality  present:  he  is  seeing  his  love  reflected 

in  everything  around  him.  An  old  man  who  boasts  constantly 
of  his  ability  to  conceive  children  is  not  revealing  a pre- 
occupation with  physical  reality  so  much  as  betraying  a 
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psychological  realization  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  perform 
the  physical  act*  Other  old  men  who  speak  of  their  gray 
hair  and  their  weak  bodies  are  likewise  expressing  their 
awareness  of  the  effects  of  age  bn  their  mind. 

Thus  the  psychological  level  of  reality  is  more  sig- 
nificant in  the  comedies  of  Rotrou.  than  the  physical  or 
transcendental  because  more  time  and  space  are  allotted  to 
the  characters'  perceptions  of  reality  than  to  physical  or 
transcendental  reality,  and  because  these  perceptions  of 
reality  give  more  importance  to  psychological  phenomena  than 
to  others.  Nevertheless,  psychological  reality  is  portrayed, 
in  a very  stereotyped  manner.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
transcendental  reality  is  represented  just  as  superficially. 


Ill 


NOTES 


^"Sorne  Observations  on  the  Organization  of  .Personality," 
American  Psychologist,  II  (1947)*  35^-368 . 

^Henri  Bergson,  Le  Hire:  Sssai  sur  la  signification 

du  comique,  24e  ed.  (Paris , T9 2 5 ) > P*  Tpl. 


3lbid . , p.  l66. 

^This  desire  to  remain  in  or  regain  the  state  of  repos 
is  a commonplace  of  seventeenth-century  literature.  Probably 
the  most  famous  of  those  who  place  repos  above  passion  are 
the  Infante  in  Le  Gid  and  the  Princesse  de  Cloves  in  Mme 
de  La  Payette's  novel  of  the  sane  name. 


^This  acceptance  of  betraying  others  in  the  name  of 
love  is  intrinsic  to  seventeenth-century  comedy  and  totally 
opposed  to  the  tragic  attitude  toward,  conduct  in  love  summed 
up  by  Rodrigue  when  he  tells  his  father: 


L'infamie  est  pareille,  et  suit  egalement 
Le  guerrier  sans  courage  et  le  perfide  amant. 

(Le  Cid  III .vi. 1063-64) 

kpor  a summary  of’  the  changing  balance  between  the 
spiritual  tradition  of  love  and  the  realistic  Gallic  tradi- 
tion in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  see  Octave  Nadal, 

Le  Sentiment  de  1 'amour  dans  1 ' oeuvre  de  Pierre  Corneille 
TParis,  194b),  p?T  7 b ff . The  following  remark  on  page  Jb 
regarding  lovers  in  1 'A3 tree  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
Rotrou's  comic  lovers!  Tr7  7 . dans  1 'As  tree , l'ame  ne 
cherche  plus  Dieu  a travers  1' amour  humain;  elle  se  replie 
sur  l'objet  meme  de  son  amour  et  parvsnue  a sa  perfection 
s <y  repose;  elle  ne  s'arrache  plus  \ son  bien  terrestre; 
la  duree,  non  l'Sternel,  reste  son  viatique." 

^Gerard  Genette,  "Narcisse  barooue,"  NR? , IX,  No.  105 

(1961),  55 9- 


8„ 


En  devenant  presque  uniquement  une  rhetorique. 


passion  amoureuse  est  aissociee  du  reel. 

✓ 


ph<Cn  c 


est 


Ehrmann , Un  Paradis  cies 
l'"Ast:re3"  (New  Raven,  1943)  > p.  3: 
equally  crue  regarding  the  theater 


1 'illusion  dans 
statement  is 
Rotrou's  time. 
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'"II  eat  certain  qua  ce  romanesque  qui  tend  a 1 'amour 
pur,  ou  simplement  a "l’honnete  amitie,"  se  niele  a des 
amours  plus  realistes.  . . . chez  nous,  la  tradition 
gauloisa  n'a  jamais  cesse  d'etre  vivace  au  coeur  me  me  des 
periodes  les  plus  spiritualis tes . " Nadal,  pp.  40~4^‘ 

^For  a discussion  of  Rotrou 's  use  of  the  pracieux 
style,  see  TV.  Lsiner,  "Deux  Aspects  de  l'amour  dans  le  theatre 
de  Jean  Rotrou.  Le  Romanesque  e t le  realisms, " KIT,  -Jo.  3 

(1959),  P?.  179-204. 

■^Lys imant  in  La  Diane  and  Clarice  f eel'  vie tinized  by 
greed;  Orante  in  La  Diane  and  Philenie  resent  their  parents' 
power;  L^lie  and  mr oxene  in  La  5oeur , Lilians  in  La  5ague 
de  1 ' oubli , Leandre  in  Clarice , know  their  parents  are 
opposed  to  their  desires;  Olympie  in  Les  Captifs  and  Isabelle 
in  Balle  Alphrede  are  happily  subservient. 

1 P 

CJ.  Jarry,  Dssai  sur  les  oeuvres  dramaticues  de 
Jean  Rotrou  (Paris , Ibhd ) , pp.  243*244 • 

■*-5For  example,  see  the  series  of  stichomythiae  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act. 

■^Jarry  calls  I.Iessenie  "ce  mecontent,  ce  sceptique, 
cet  ancetre  obscur  de  Figaro"  in  his  Rssal , p.  100.  Marie 
Delcourt  also  linzs  Messenie  with  Figaro  in  La  Tradition  des 
comiques  anciens  en  France  avant  Moliere  (Paris , 1934 ) , 
p.  04. 

If'Chacun  pour  soi  travaille,  et  pour  soi  fait  sa  cour: 

Bien  plus  que  leur  amour  leur  inters  t les  presse; 

La  bourse  est  a chacun  la  plus  belle  maitresse. 

Je  le  suis,  les  approche , et  d'une  accorte  voix; 

'Bon jour,  dis-je;  bon  jour,  dis-je  encore  une  fois; 

'Ou  va-t-on  ce  matin?  ou  se  fait  la  parsie?' 

A tout  cela  du  vent  et  point  de  repartie. 

*3chauff ons-nous , leurs  dis-je,  allons  charmer 
nos  soins . ' 

Point  de  reponse  encore.  'Allons  boire.'  . 3ncor 
moins . 

' Parle z done;  qui  de  vous  comnencera  la  fete?' 

Mais  rien  a tout  cela  qu'un  branlement  de  tete. 

Lors  je  lache  en  riant  un  de  mes  meilleurs  mots, 

Qui  me  devroit  un  mois  faire  vider  les  pots; 

Mais  nul  que  noi  n'en  rit,  et  tous,  plus  froids 
que  glace , 

S'en  vont  tournant  la  tete  et  me  quittent  la  place. 

Ayant  failli  ceux-la,  j' approche  de  ceuz-ci; 

Tan  tot  je  m'en  vais  la,  tantot  je  viens  ici; 

Mais  la  honte  pour tans  m> invite  a la  retraite; 

Tous  me  traitent  de  me  me , et  pas  un  ne  me  traits." 

(Ill  .1) 
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*1  f 

°Captives  are  identified  in  their  capacity  as 
friends,  lovers,  slaves,  parents,  rather  than  as  captives-- 
no  doubt  because  their  captivity  is  regarded  as  a temporary 
circuns  tance . 

^7»'The  Renaissance  drama  proposed  that  a king  keep 
his  word.  . . . The  contribution  of  the  seventeenth-century 
drama  consisted  in  providing  the  breach  of  faith  with  a 
presentable  garb."  Maurice  Baudin,  The  Profession  of  King 
in  Seventeenth-Century  French  Drama  (Baltimore  , 7L9LT7, 
p.  21. 

■^Jarry,  pp.  24Q-2ii9* 

l^in  discussing  rodomontades  in  La  Fantaisie  verbale 
et  le_  co  mi  cue  dans  le  theatre  franqais  du  Mo  yen  Age  a fa 
TTn  du  X9Iie  sTSkTTs  (Paris,  19lT7T>  Robert  Garapon  points 
out  that  only  those^ where  "1 ’exageration  atteigne  a une 
certaine  gratuite,  a une  certain  sonorite  oratoire"  stem 
from  "fantaisie  verbale";  such  a rodomontade  is  this  speech 
of  Ferrande,  which  Garapon  cites  as  an  example  (pp.  156-157) 

203'nrnann,  p.  37* 


PART  III 


TRANSCENDENTAL  REALITY 

As  I mentioned  in  the  Introduction , the  history  of 
philosophy  may  be  easily  summed  up  as  a record  of  the  attempts 
to  define  what  is  real.^-  The  quest  goes  on,  adding  new 
arguments  to  the  old.  This  wealth  of  controversy  forces 
anyone  who  wishes  to  apply  a concept  of  reality  to  litera- 
ture to  oversimplify  and  arbitrarily  choose  a working  defi- 
nition of  reality  that  is  applicable  to  the  genre  and  the 
period  he  wishes  to  study.  Accordingly,  I have  defined 
reality  loosely  as  "that  which  exists"  and  have  adopted  what 
may  be  considered  a rather  elementary  if  not  simplistic 
division  of  reality  into  three  levels:  physical,  psycho- 

logical, transcendental . In  so  doing,  I have  chosen  a defi- 
nition and  division  of  reality  which  were  accepted  in 
Rotrou's  time  and  a definition  and  division  which  offer  an 
approach  to  reality  which  is  applicable  to  his  theater,  whose 
dramatic  conventions--as  those  of  any  theater--require  an 
oversimplification  of  reality.  Continuing  this  attempt  to 
relate  my  definition  of  reality  to  Rotrou,  I have  also 
limited  the  significance  of,  the  physical  and  psychological 
levels  by  definitions  which  were  accepted  in  Rotrou's  time, 
in  thought  If  not  in  exact  language:  the  physical  level  of 
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reality  thus  concerns  itself  with  all  material  phenomena 
and  these  which  follow  the  laws  of  nature the  psycho- 
logical encompasses  the  characters’  perceptual  fields. 5 
Needless  to  say,  I am  quite  aware  that  this  necessary  sim- 
plification at  the  lower  levels  is  debatable;  now  I must 
regretfully  state  that  such  debate  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  regarding  any  "simple"  definition  of  the  third  level. 
Whereas  most  philosophers  will  admit  the  existence  of 
physical  and  psychological  reality,  many  will  deny  the 
existence  of  transcendental  reality.  "Transcendental," 
after  all,  can  mean  many  things.  One  can  abstract  the 
underlying  principles  of  a work  or  universe  and  call  them 
"transcendental"  in  that  they  span  the  whole  of  the  work  or 
universe  and  embrace  all  the  particular  phenomena  therein. 

Or  one  can  involve  himself  with  the  problem  of  universals, 
thereby  plunging  into  a philosophical  controversy  which  is 
far  from  settled  by  the  philosophers.  The  major  disadvantage 
of  either  of  these  alternatives--which  are  interrelated--in 
regard  to  Rctrou's  comedies  is  that  such  an  abstraction, 
whether  it  stems  from  judging  certain  principles  as  spanning 
the  whole  or  concerning  oneself  with  universals,  entails 
much  repetition.  Furthermore,  if  one  abstracts  certain 
principles  or  universals  such  as  illusion,  disorder,  change, 
love,  can  one  not  also  abstract  other  principals  and  uni- 
versals such  as  the  lover,  violence,  beauty--where  does 
one  stop? 


Ii6 


Paced  with  the  above  problems,  I feel  it  is  best  to 
adopt  a layman’s  point  of  view.  Such  a course  of  action  has 
two  important  advantages:  it  avoids  entanglement  in  philo- 

sophical disputes  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  disser- 
tation, and  it  provides  the  clarity  and  conciseness  necessary 
for  application  of  a pnilosophical  concept  to  comedy.  Con- 
sequently, I shall  take  transcendental  reality  to  mean  that 
level  of  reality  which  transcends  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical levels,  in  other  words,  the  level  of  the  supernatural 
By  means  of  amplification,  I may  add  that  such  reality  is 
not  bound  spatially  or  temporally,  but  is  rather  infinite. 

Now  comedy  is  quite  definitely  finite,  regardless  of 
its  period.  Furthermore,  the  French  tradition  of  comedy  is 
more  limited  than  others,  possessing  rather  rigid  conventions 
until  recent  times.  As  exemplified  in  the,  early  seventeenth 
century,  comedy's  purpose  is  to  amuse  and  to  entertain. 

Comedy  of  that  time  is  thus  nearly  always  of  a frivolous 
nature,  whether  slanted  toward  social  comment  or  fantasy, 
and  as  such  does  not  usually  admit  characters  or  content 
that  relate  to  transcendental  reality.  Characters  are  of 
either  earthy  or  romanesque  extraction,  not  the  kind  to 
ponder  the  supernatural  at  length.  Nor  are  they  placed  in 
extraordinary  situations  which  might  lead  them  out  of  their 
typical  frame  of  mind.  V/hereas  the  tragic  character  of  the 
period  is  metaphysically  -inclined  and  looks  to  absolute  or 
transcendental  reality,  the  comic  character  views  reality 
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in  physical  and  psychological  terms.  As  Lionel  Gossman 
s tates : 

The  final  judge  and  the  transcendence  to 
which  the  tragic  hero  of  Racine  looks  for  the 
ground  of  his  being  and  the  value  of  his 
existence  is  God.  The  comic  hero,  on  the 
other  hand,  looks  to  others  to  give  him  his 
value  and  being.  The  sign  of  recognition  that 
Phedre  expects  from  God,  the  Jourdains,  the 
Cathoses,  and  the  Alcestes  expect  from  the 
world  .t- 

In  keeping  with  characters  who  speak  of  light  matters  and 
amuse  the  audience,  early  seventeenth-century  comedy's 
thematic  content  deals  with  the  less  serious  side  of  life, 
so  to  speak.  Certainly  the  major  transcendental  phenomena 
of  fate,  the  gods,  or  God,  when  presented  as  transcendental 
beings  or  f orces--i  .e . , as  objects  of  religious  belief, 
having  power  over  the  lower  levels  of  reality--are  out  of 
place . 

Transcendental  reality  is  further  excluded  from  comedy 
of  this  period  by  the  great  interest  expressed  in  love,  which 
being  basically  psychological  in  nature  gives  the  comedy  of 
that  time  a psychological  cast. 

Generally  speaking,  Rotrou  belongs  to  his  age,  with 
the  result  that  transcendental  reality  is  rarely  presented 
in  his  comedies.  Occasionally,  however,  he  does  allow  more 
serious  themes,  such  as  political  ambition  and  premeditated 
murder,  to  appear,  and  not  all  of  his  characters  are  purely 
comic:  the  Duke  in  La  6 ague  da  1 ' oubll  approaches  the 


tragic;  Rodolpha  and  Alphrede  in  La  belle  Alphrede  as  well 
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as  Leandre  in  La  Bague  de  1 ' oubll  are  tragicomic.  Other 
characters,  such  as  Messenie  in  Lss  Menechmes  leave  their 
comic  worlds  temporarily.  Thus,  transcendental  reality 
enjoys  a limited  appearance. 

Just  what  does  this  limited  appearance  entail?  One 
may  view  this  question  from  two  perspectives.  The  first 
one  is  subjective  — that  is,  subjective  on  the  part  of  tne 
cnaracters.  This  perspective  asks  if  and  how  transcendental 
reality  appears  in  the  characters'  perceptual  fields.  The 
brief  answer  to  this  is  that  transcendental  reality 
occasionally  enters  the  perceptual  fields  of  some  of  the 
not-so-comic  characters  in  the  guise  of  a belief  in  magic , 
fate,  the  gods,  or  Jod.  "S'il  y a transcendence  'dans  le 
theatre  de  Rotrou,  ce  n'est  pas  centre  ou  a travers  le  monde 
c'est  plutot  par  le  hasard  immerite  d'une  inspiration  ou 
d'une  intervention  celeste. 

Magic  is  quite  rare,  appearing  only  in  La  Bague  de 
1 ' oubli , where  it  does,  however,  give  a double  perceptual 
field  to  the  hero,  strongly  influence  the  perceptual  fields 
of  two  of  the  main  characters,  and  win  passive  acceptance 
at  least  from  tne  others.  During  the  course  of  the  play, 
magic  is  presented  as  a transcendental  means  of  obtaining 
temporal  power  (Leandre  and  Leonor's  desire  to  seize  royal 
authority)  as  well  as  a means  of  producing  physical  and 
psychological  change  (the  King's  drowsiness  and  loss  of 
memory).  As  such,  it  serves  two  major  purposes:  it  forms 
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one  of  the  bases  of  the  plot  and  it  alleviates  the  serious- 
ness of  the  moral  questions  raised  by  a person  possessing 
a strong  belief  in  the  Christian  God  in  the  face  of  murder, 
treason,  calumny. 

Compared  with  magic,  fate  or  fortune  is  relevant  to 
more  of  Rotrou’s  characters.  The  presence  of  illusion,  dis- 
order, and  change  often  leads  a character  to  feel  that  he  is 
existing  in  a chaotic  world  in  which  he  has  little  or  no 
control  over  hi3  own  life,  which  results  in  his  pondering 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  destiny.  For  such  a character, 
or  at  least  for  such  a character  at  certain  moments,  accepting 
personal  responsibility  for  his  actions  seems  absurd.  It 
is  easier  and  more  plausible  to  blame  an  impersonal  fate  or 
destiny,  which  also  puts  the  character  in  a more  sympathetic 
light  by  lifting  any  guilt  from  his  shoulders.  Lovers, 
particularly,  are  fond  of  excusing  their  behavior-  by  saying 
that  "le  ciel"  permits  lovers  certain  crimes  because  they 
have  been  wounded  by  a god  (Cephise  in  Le  Filandre  I.ii), 
or  that  they  are  helpless  before  "un  secret  destin”  (Filandre 
In  La  Celimene  I.ii).  No  lover  appears  more* fatalistic  than 
Rodolphe  in  La  Belle  Alphrede , when  he  tells  Alphrede: 

Mais  la  necessite  qui  suit  la  destin/e 
M' engage  aux  mouvemens  d'une  ardeur  obstinee 
Qu’avoc  tous  ses  efforts  mon  coeur  ne  psut  forcer, 

Et  que  temps  ni  raison  ne  peut  faire  cesser. 
Alphrede,  accusez  done  de  mes  nouvelles  flammes 
Ce  seul  fatal  instinct  qui  disposeydes  amss, 

Force  les  volontes,  donne  a son  gre  les  coeurs 
St  a'un  aveugie  soin  etablit  nos  vair.queurs. 

(I  .iv ) 


J 
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Other  lovers  do  not  offer  excuses  in  the  name  of  fate,  but 

blame  fate  for  having  caused  them  to  fall  in  love  to  begin 

with,  or  for  having  caused  them  sorrow;  Theane  in  Le  Fi land re 

is  representative  of  this  attitude: 

Que  1’ inevitable  destin 

Qui  regit  nos  jours  est  mutin! 

Aventure  fatale  I x 
Le  sort,  de  libre  que  j'etois. 

Me  fait  la  honteuse  rivale 
D'une  qui  mra  oarle  cent  fois 
D' aimer  cette  ame  delcyale 
Qui  me  tient  enfin  sous  les  lois . 

(Ill .i ) 

Servants  and  parasites  are  also  apt  to  blame  fate  or  fortune 
for  their  condition  in  life,  Lrgazile,  the  parasite  in  ^es 


C apt if s , wo  nde r s : 

Quelle  etoile  nous  luit,  malheureux  que  nous  somnes, 
Triste  genre  d'humains,  nes  pour  manger  les  hommes , 
Que  tout  le  monde  fuit  et  qu'on  trouve  en  tous  lieux. 
Incommodes  partout  et  partout  odieux? 

(I.ii) 

Messenie,  Menechme  Sosicle's  serf  in  Les  Menechmes,  not  only 
wonders  about  his  condition  in  life,  but  also  passes  judgment 
on  what  caused  it: 

Sous^auel  astre  inclement  le  ciel  m'a-t-il  fait 
naitre? 

Que  n 'es t-i  1^[ Menechme]  en  ma  place,  et  que  ne 
suis-je  maitre? 

Que  le  ciel  e ut  pour  moi  d'aveugle  aversion, 

De  ne  me  tirer  pas  d'une  autre  extraction! 

(V  .11) 

In  other  circ urns tances  certain  characters  simply  feel 
crushed  at  the  moment  by  outside  forces  and  completely  frus- 
trated in  their  plans;  they  often  cry  out  in  that  moment  of 
anguish  that  fate  is  against  them.  No  one  person  incarnates 
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this  situational  anguish  more  poignantly  than  Alphrede  at 

the  opening  of  La  Sells  Alphrede : 

Alphrede,  enfin  le  ciel,  par  un  destin  visible, 

Rompt  tes  intentions  pour  ce  bel  insensible; 

Sn  vain  tu  suis  les  lois  d'un  enfant  obstine, 

Sn  vain  contre  les  dieux  ton  coeur  s’est  mutine, 
Jamais  d'heureux  succes  ne  suivront-  tes  attentes, 

Et  leur  oouvoir  detruit  auelque  effort  aue  tu  tentes. 

(I.i) 

Rodolphe , her  fickle  lover  who  excuses  his  fickleness  in  the 


name  of  destiny  (I.iv),  also  invokes  fate  as  an  anguished 

individual  when  he  finds  himself  in  prison: 

Quel  destin  m'interdit  et  la  mort  et  la  vie? 

Qua  ne  n'est  la  derniere  ou  permise  ou  ravie I 
Au  captif  si  long-temps  incertain  de  son  sort 
Cheque  instant  de  sa  vie  est  pire  que  la  mort. 
Noires  filles  du  i'emps , divinites  avares, 

Que  dans  les  beaux  dangers  vos  favours  .sont 
barbares I 

(III .1) 

Accordingly,  not  a fey/  characters  either  see^c  fate's 
favor  or  deplore  its  actions;  more  will  be  said  about  this 
later . 


The  third  manifestation  of  transcendental  reality 
which  appears  in  the  characters'  perceptual  field  involves 
certain  Creek  gods.  These  are  found  in  Les  Cosies  as  char- 
acters although  this  does  not  have  as  sobering  an  effect  on 
the  tone  and  content  of  the  play  as  one  might  expect  because 
they  are  stripped  of  most  of  their  divine  attributes  and 


presented  almost  entirely  under  their  human  aspects.  Junon 
may  curse  Hercule  and  list  the  various  superhuman  trials  and 
tribulations  she  intends  to  heap  upon  him,  but  she  also 
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appears  as  a wronged  spouse,  jealous  of  her  husband’s  other 
lovers  and  furious  at  him  for  his  infidelities.  Mercure  can 
fly  through  the  heavens  and  assume  the  identity  of  Sosie, 
yet  he  speaks  of  obedience  to  his  father  and  takes  an  almost 
boyish  pleasure  in  his  father's  escapades.  Jupiter,  king  of 
the  gods,  does  not  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow  gods  or  man, 
but  is  busy  seducing  another  beautiful  woman  who  has  captured 
his  fancy  and  taking  pride  in  the  birth  of  another  son.  At 
the  same  time,  these  gods  are  also  presented  as  objects  of 
religious  belief  in  the  perceptual  fields  of  the  other  char- 
acters— Alcmene , Sosie,  Amphitryon,  c/phalie . Amphitryon, 
for  example,  ironically  invokes  the  aid  of  Jupiter  to  thwart 
the  confusion  he  has  found  upon  his  return  and  punish  the 
imposter  who  has  assumed  his  identity.  Alcmene  just- as 
ironically  swears  her  innocence  to  her  husband  upon  the  name 
of  Jupin.  Later,  Sosie  begs  his  double  to  stop  beating  him 
in  the  name  of  Mercure,  and  at  one  point  angrily  tells  Amphi- 
tryon, "Te  pe rde  Jupiter*,"  to  which  Amphitryon  replies, 

"Te  confonde  Mercure  I"  (IV. iv). 

The  only  other  supernatural  being  or  force  presented 
subjectively  in  Rotrou’s  comedies  is  the  Christian  Cod,  who 
figures  directly  in  La  5 ague  ds  1 ’ oubli  and  La  Soeur . He 
enters  the  former  by  means  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  one 
of  the  main  characters,  the  Duke,  who  devoutly  centers  his 
entire  perceptual  field  around  Him,  especially  His  judgment 
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and  providence.  The  Duke  judges  himself  and  others  as  he 
believes  hod  will,  and  commends  himself  as  well  as  those 
around  him  to  His  will,  which  shall  punish  evil  and  reward 
virtue.  His  conviction  leads  him  to  first  remind  the  King 
that  "le  ciel  a des  yeux"  as  the  King  sends  him  back  to 
prison  (III.vl),  and  later  to  exhort  his  daughter  in  a 
poignant  speech  to  view  his  imminent  execution  as  manifesta- 
tion of  Cod's  will  that  he  die  innocent  and  therefore  an 
assurance  that  he  is  about  to  enter  eternal  happiness  and 
joy.  Compared  with  his  firm  faith  and  moral  behavior,  the 
conduct  of  the  other  characters,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  his  daughter,  appears  amoral  and  worldly.  Although  there 
is  no  speech  such  as  the  Duke's  in  La  Soeur , there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  Christian  faith  in  the  play  produced  by  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
the  Turks.  The  problem  of  incest,  moreover,  causes  Anselme 
and  Constance  to  avow  certain  religious  beliefs  which  pre- 
suppose faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Constance  tells 
Lelie  she  must  place  religious  principles  above  his  happi- 
ness, and  Anselme  reminds  Orgie  of  the  judgment  he  must  face 
immediately  after  death  and  the  need  for  retribution  in  order 
to  obtain  salvation. 

The  second  perspective  we  may  employ  to  analyze  the 
appearance  of  transcendental  reality  is  objective,  that  is, 
it  stems  from  the  perception  of  a third  party,  an  outside 
figure  who  serves  as  a critic.  As  such  a man  looks  at 
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transcendental  reality  in  Rotrou’s  comedies,  his  most  striking 
discoveries  are  the  juxtaposition  of  providence  and  fate  and 
the  eventual  dominance  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  The 
extent  of  the  juxtaposition  and  the  eventual  dominance  are 
not  obvious  to  begin  with,  however;  for,  although  both  fate- 
and  providence  are  directly  referred  to  by  some  of  the  char- 
acters,  the  matters  of  juxtaposition  and  dominance  are  not. 

The  key  to  these  lies  in  the  problem  of  free  will,  with  its 
ramifications  of  responsibility  for  one's  actions,  consequent 
guilt,  final  reward  or  punishment.  There  can  be  no  free  will 
if  one  accepts  fatalism;  characters  who  profess  to  believe  in 
fate  but  either  accept  responsibility  for  their  actions  or 
believe  they  can  change  future  patterns  through  their  actions 
are  actually  practicing  a belief  in  providence,  unconscious 
though  it  may  be. 


Examples  of  such  conflict  between  stated  belief  and 
subsequent  action  are  numerous.  Covers  such  as  Pilandre  and 
Cephise  use  fate  as  an  excuse  before  they  trick  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  but  if  their  schemes  result  in  any  real 
disaster,  such  as  Thimante’s  attempted  suicide,  they  immedi- 
ately accept  full  responsibility  for  their  actions  and  expect 
to  be  punished.  Likewise,  fickle  lovers  whose  infidelity 
has  serious  consequences  also  accept  responsibility  for  tnese 
consequences,  as  for  lovers  who  merely  complain  that  fate 
is  mistreating  them,  they  refute  any  true  belief  in  fate  by 


action;  Theane,  for  example,  after  bewailing  her  circumstances 
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and  attacking  fate,  refuses  to  remain  passive,  rather  seeks 
information  and  eventually  pursues  T'nimante.  Anguished  indi- 
viduals, too,  seem  to  belie  their  remarks  concerning  fate  by 
subsequent  actions  and  words.  Alphrede  gathers  new  moral 
strength  and  optimism  from  meeting  her  father  and  brother, 
which  provokes  her  to  verbally  renew  her  fight  against  the 
gods  before  leaving  for  London. 

Malgre  tous  tes  desseins.  Amour,  peste  des  coears, 

Je  forcerai  mon  sort  et  vaincrai  tes - rigue urs . 

(II  .v) 

Rodolphe,  who  reproached  fate  for  allowing  him  to  live  through 

so  many  dangers  only  to  be  captured  (Ill.i),  later  rebels 

against  faters  total  rule  and  demands  that  the  gods  punish 

him  rather  than  others;  he  tells  Cleandre: 

Les  dieux  dessus  moi  seul  repandent  leurs  disgraces, 
Que  tombe  sur  moi  seul  l’effet  de  leurs  menaces. 

(XII .1) 

Furthermore,  he  becomes  very  active  once  he  learns  of 
Alphrede’s  "death, " asking  both  Cleandre  and  Amintas  to  kill 
him,  going  after  Acaste  to  challenge  him  to  a duel,  accepting 
full  responsibility  for  not  only  his  infidelity  but  also 
Alphrede’s  death  and  tne  death  of  the  child  she  was  carrying. 

Indeed,  in  these  cases  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  borrow 

Jacques  Ehrmann’s  evaluation  of  fatalism  in  1 ’As tree : 

Fatal! te,  hasard,  fortune  sont  des  donnees  cui 
paraissent  s us  pec.  tes  a force  d’etre  imposees  au 
lecteur.  La  valeur  attribute  a ces  concepts  est 
beaucoup  trop  imprecise,  flottante  pour  qu’on 
puisse  les  considerer  autrement  que  comme  une 
sorte  de  "bain  metaphysique"  dans  lequel  les 
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personnages  seraient  indiff eremment  plonges. 

. . . On  peut  alors  considerer  la  fatalite 
comma  une  illusion  dans  le  meme  sans  c^ue  ie 
decor,  les  costumes,  etc.,  sont,  au,  theatre , 
censes  creep  l'illusion  dramatique .° 

As  fate  is  belied,  providence  takes  its  place,  if  not  con- 
sciously in  the  perception  of  the  characters,  at  least  objec- 
tively in  the  eyes  of  a critic  who  views  the  characters 
wrestling  with  guilt  and  responsibility,  attempting  to  change 
or  fashion  their  future.  The  dominance  of  providence  is 
further  extended  by  its  explicit  presentation  in  La  3 oe ur  and 
La  5 ague  de  1 * oubli , which  was  discussed  earlier.  All  the 
comedies,  moreover,  end  with  good  winning  out  over  evil. 

Since  fate  does  little  to  reward  men  for  their  deeds,  this 
occurrence  is  more  in  keeping  with  providence.  Also,  the 
comedies  end  happily,  which--because  fate  is  a negative, 
oppressing  force--again  points  to  providence. 

From  the  role  of  providence  in  Rotrou’s  comedies,  a 
critic  can  proceed  to  a third  observation  regarding  transcen- 
dental reality;  the  comedies  operate  within  a Christian 
framework.  While  this  may  appear  a logical  extension  of  the 
role  of  providence,  it  actually  is  quite  independent,  and 
stems  from  Rotrou's  reflecting  the  baroque  universe.  A gen- 
erally accepted  premise  is  summed  up  by  Imbrie  Buffum  as  he 
states:  "Baroque  art,  just  because  it  is  incarnational , is 

inconceivable  outside  a Christian  framework . . . . The 
baroque  is.  a Christian  style  . . . indeed,  it  is  the  last  of 
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the  Christian  styles.  . As  Rotrou  is  perhaps  the  fore- 

most baroque  dramatist,  his  comedies  as  well  as  other  plays 
are  within  a Christian  framework. 

Such  is  the  limited  appearance  of  transcendental  real- 
ity in  Rotrou' s comedies.  Its  existence  in  the  perceptual 
fields  of  certain  characters  is  more  common  and  noticeable 
than  its  underlying  presence  in  the  plays  viewed  as  a group. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  Duke's  belief 
in  providence  and  some  of  the  servants'  questioning  of  fate, 
transcendental  reality  remains  relatively  unimportant. 
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^James  burnham  and  Philip  Wheelwright,  introduction 
to  Philosophical  Analysis  (New  fork,  1932)  , p.  lei;. 

^See  p.  5. 

^See  p,  52. 

^"The  Comic  Hero  and  his  Idols,"  in  Holiera : A 

Collection  of  Critical  Ns 3 ays , ed.  Jacques  Gruicharnaud 
(Englevfood  3TilTs' , 'N.  J.,  I964),  p . 69. 

^J.  D.  Hubert,  "Le  Reel  et  l’illusoire  dan3  le  thl'atre 
ae  Corneille  et  dans  celui  de  Rotrou,"  RSH,  No.  91  (1958^, 

P.  336.  . 

^Un  Paradis  desespere;  1 ' amour  at  I’illusion  dans 
1 1 "AstrelT7  (New  Haven',  1903  ) , pp . 

tudies  jin  the  baroque  from  Montaigne  to  Rotrou  (New 
Haven,  1957)",  "?.~39*  " 


CONCLUSION 


Rotrou’s  presentation  of  reality  in  his  comedies  does 
not  prove  very  remarkable.  To  be  sure,  his  fondness  for 
adapting  Spanish,  Italian,  even  Roman  plays  to  the  French 
stage  d oe 3 produce  some  variation  which  is  lacking  in  his 
contemporaries.  This  variation  becomes  apparent  as  one  com- 
pares his  comedies  d 1 amour  or  his  adaptation  of  Plautus  and 
the  latter’s  Italian  admirers  to  La  Bague  de  1 * oubli  or  La 
Belle  Alphrede , both  of  which  resemble  tragicomedy.  In  the 
comedies  d * amour , for  example,  physical  reality  Is  limited 
to  infrequent  allusions  to  nature  in  the  guise  of  the  passing 
of  time,  storms,  woodland  scenes;  actions  such  as  talking, 
seeing,  sighing,  kissing,  sword -flashing  and  dueling;  ideal- 
ized beauty  and  youth.  Transcendental  reality  is  likewise 
curtailed:  fate  exists  subjectively  in  some  of  the  lovers' 

perceptual  fields,  but  little  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
question  -it  or  to  draw  from  it  any  metaphysical  conclusions. 
Rather,  the  characters  are  concerned  with  a particular  set 
of  circumstances  involving  their  love  interests  and  merely 
Invoke  fate  whenever  anything  goes  wrong  with  their  flighty 
schemes.  Psychological  reality,  by  far  Lhe  most  common  in 
these  comedies,  consists  of  lovers’  analyzing  the  nature  of 
love,  their  beloveds’  actions  and  words,  their  own  emotions. 
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The  adaptations  of  Plautus  and  his  Italian  imitators 
add  to  the  previous  poetic  allusions  to  nature,  matter-of-fact 
allusions  to  buildings,  streets,  and  places  found  in  villages 
and  cities;  to  the  aforementioned  physical  actions,  the  more 
ordinary  ones  of  eating,  drinking,  childbirth,  and  striking 
blows ; to  idealized  beauty  and  youth,  harsh  ugliness,  age, 
and  sickness.  In  such  a manner,  the  less  romantic  side  of 
physical  reality  comes  into  view  in  these  plays.  Transcen- 
dental reality  is  no  longer  always  treated  lightly;  its  role 
in  the  lives  of  human  beings  is  seriously  questioned  by  men 
who  find  the  gods  lacking  in  reason  and  justice.  Psycho- 
logical reality  here  is  broadened  to  include  the  perceptual 
fields  not  only  of  lovers  but  also  of  servants,  soldiers, 
parents,  doctors,  and  gods. 

It  is  La  Eague  de  1 ' oubli  and  La  Sails  Alphrede , how- 
ever, that  offer  the  widest  display  of  reality.  In  the 
former,  a combination  of  the  poetic  physical  reality  found 
in  the  c ome dies  d ’ amour  and  the  more  realistic  physical 
reality  found  in  the  adaptations  is  reinforced  by  the  expec- 
tation of  great  physical  violence  as  the  spectator  witnesses 
the  Duke’s  tearful  farewell  to  his  daughter  on  the  very 
scaffold  upon  which  he  is  ready  to  die.  The  Duke's  firm 
belief  in  Christian  providence  and  eternal  life  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  magic,  the  King’s  misuse  of  royal  power,  and 
Leandre  and  Leonor’s  treason,  lend  more  diversity  to  the 
appearance  of  transcendental  reality  than  is  found  elsewhere 
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in  Rotrcu's  comedies.  Psychological  reality,  in  addition  to 
treating  the  perceptual  fields  of  lovers,  servants,  and  cour- 
tiers, almost  embraces  schizophrenia  as  the  effect  of  the 
magic  ring  causes  its  wearer  to  forget  his  own  identity  and 
forge  a dual  perceptual  field.  La  Belle  Alphrede  cannot 
match  this  play  insofar  as  psychological  and  transcendental 
reality  are  concerned,  although  many  of  the  phenomena  found 
in  the  other  comedies  are  portrayed:  psychologically  speaking, 

the  lover’s  concept  of  reality  is  prominent;  indeed,  the 
fourth  act  of  the  play  is  as  full  of  theorizing  by  lovers 
concerning  the  nature  of  love  as  any  c omedle  d r amour.  On  a 
transcendental  plane , both  Alphrede  and  Rcdolphe  spend  a good 
deal  of  time  pondering  fate,  morality,  and  their  role  in 
their  own  destiny.  Nevertheless,  it  is  physical  reality  that 
is  most  striking  in  this  play  which  is  easily  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  Rotrou’s  comedies.  On  the  one  hand,  expectation 
of  great  violence  gives  way  to  actual  murder  and  death  on 
stage;  on  the  other,  a ceremonial  bestowal  of  cape  and  jewels 
occurs  in  the  second  act  and  a ballet  is  performed  during  the 
course  of  the  fifth.  The  setting,  moreover,  shifts  radically 
from  an  Algerian  beach  to  the  English  countryside  to  London. 
Pnysical  beings  range  from  Arab  pirates  to  English  ballet 
dancers,  and  as  if  this  variety  -were  not  sufficient  to  draw 
attention  to  the  physical  appearance  of  the  characters, 
several  of  them  adopt  disguises--the  pregnant  Alphrede  per- 
haps claiming  the  most  extravagant  when  she  disguises  herself 
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first  as  a cavalier,  tnen  as  Cleomede . In  short,  this  play 
has  more  remarkable  physical  phenomena  than  any  other  comedy 
by  Rotrou. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  variety,  Rotrou's  presentation 
of  reality  is  generally  superficial.  Other  than  the  use  of 
slapstick  and  the  emphasis  of  appearance  through  age  or  dis- 
guise, physical  reality  when  present  is  not  usually  valued 
in  itself,  but  relegated  to  serve  as  psychological  reality's 
handmaiden.  Nature,  for  instance,  is  almost  always  molded 
to  complement  the  psychological  attitudes  of  lovers  and  con- 
sequently appears  idealized,  abstract,  and  artificial.  Like- 
wise beauty  is  more  a psychological  coloring  of  perception 
than  a physical  fact. 

Psychological  reality  in  turn  remains  superficial  be- 
cause of  the  stereotyped  perceptual  fields  portrayed.  Such 
conventionality  is  due  partly  no  doubt  to  the  predilection 
of  French  seventeenth-century  comedy  for  types  rather  than 
individuals.  This  notwiths tending,  Rotrou  carries  general- 
ization to  its  limit  in  his  lack  of  detail  and  differentia- 
tion: many  of  his  characters  have  so  much  in  common  that 

only  their  names  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  His 
lovers  especially  could  be  interchanged  in  many  cases  without 
anyone  noticing  the  difference. 

His  treatment  of  transcendental  reality  is  not  so 
much  superficial  as  scant.  Again,  the  restrictions  surround- 
ing comedy  at  that  time  are  somewhat  responsible:  comedy  was 
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intended  to  amuse  and  was  accordingly  to  be  concerned  with 
fairly  frivolous  matters;  s upernatural  powers  being  subjects 
for  serious  thought  were  out  of  place.  Yet,  even  when  he 
does  bring  in  transcendental  reality,  he  presents  countless 
cursory  allusions  for  every  thoughtful  consideration.  Other 
than  Ergazile’s  or  Messenie’s  accusation  of  fate’s  injustice 
and  the  Duke’s  affirmation  of  divine  providence,  transcen- 
dental reality  does  not  really  attract  the  spectator’s 
attention.  Rodolphe’s  or  Alphreda’s  invocation  of  fate, 
other  lovers'  mention  of  cruel  destiny,  all  seem  more  liter- 
ary conventions  with  little  if  any  philosophical  or  psycho- 
logical value. 

Rotrou’s  treatment  of  reality  becomes  even  more  super- 
ficial and  less  interesting  when  one  compares  his  comedies  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Tristan  1 ’Hermits  or 
Corneille.  Rotrou’s  proverbial  lack  of  originality  certainly 
makes  itself  felt.  The  aspects  of  reality  he  chooses  to 
represent  are  all  found  elsewhere;  his  interest  in  identical 
physical  appearance  (Les  He  nee  nines  , Les  Sosies ) , his  juxta- 
position of  the  grotesque  and  the  idealized,  not  to  mention 
his  themes  and  situations,  are  all  common  to  other  playwrights 
of  his  period.  Not  only  are  the  actions  and  words  of  his 
characters  derivative,  but  also  his  imagery  is  prosaic  if  not 
overabundant.  He  employs  the  same  epithets  and  stereotyped 
metaphors  again  and  again.  The  only  distinction  that  can  be 
made  regards  frequency:  where  Tristan  uses  one  metaphor. 
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Rotrou  is  apt  to  use  five,  with  the  result  that  the  former 
seems  balanced,  the  latter  effusive  and  repetitious*  To  see 
how  weak  is  his  portrayal  of  the  most  commonly  found  percep- 
tual field,  that  of  the  lover,  one  has  but  to  look  at 
Corneille's  characterization  of  Clarice  in  La  V e uve  » Only 
in  Rotrou' s presentation  of  the  perceptual  fields  of  servants, 
especially  Ergazile,  Messenie,  and  Sosie,  does  he  appear  more 
profound.  These  three  characters  occur  in  adaptations  of 
Plautus,  however,  and  since  Rotrou  faithfully  follows  the 
original  for  the  most  part,  the  merit  belongs  by  rights  to 
Plautus,  not  to  him. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  fascination  with  the  problems 
of  appearance  and  reality,  Rotrou  does  not  probe  the  latter 
deeply.  Perhaps  he  is  so  attracted  to  the  surface  plane 
where  appearance  and  reality  mingle  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
explore  the  depths  of  either.  This  lack  of  a complex  or  per- 
spicacious notion  of  reality  is  at  home  in  comedy,  of  course, 
where  too  serious  thinking  might  destroy  the  tone  and  pace, 
but  Rotrou' s extreme  superficiality  is  disappointing.  Indeed, 
reality  in  his  comedies  becomes  interesting  only  at  the  moment 
it  is  distorted. 

Nevertheless,  if  Rotrou' s treatment  of  the  three  levels 
of  reality  is  stereotyped,  his  comedies  are  still  an  excellent 
example  of  the  baroque  preoccupation  with  the  various  problems 
of  reality;  change  versus  permanence,  illusion  versus  truth, 
existence  versus  non-being.  That  these  problems  are  touched 
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upon  superficially  detracts  little  from  Rotrou’s  testimony 
to  the  interest  reality  aroused  in  his  era. 
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